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HERMAN; 

young knighthood. 


BY E. I'OXTOS, 
Author of “ Primices.” 


si ti spoltre! 


CHAPTER V. 

The Knight's Vo 
“'Omai cofrvfen che tu < 

Disse’l maestro.-”— /dante. 

It seemS to be received as an axiom, just now, 
among a large class of critics, both literary and 
oral, that perfection of moral beauty must 
needs be in itself a blemish, and render its pos¬ 
sessor uninteresting and unnatural. We do 
* not hold these truths, if truths they be, self-ev¬ 
ident. On the contrary, there appears to ns, 
in our blindness, to be a close analogy between 
moral beauty and most other kinds- of beauty, 
physical beauty included; and who but a pe¬ 
culiarly barbarous barbarian could think the 
Apollo Belvidete rendered more interesting 
more natural by a hump back, bandy-legs, o 
ekull modelled after that-of a Flat-head Indian ? 

In fact, the very statement of the above doc¬ 
trine involves a contradiction in terms. We 
have seen a great many good people, indeed, who 
appeared to us too priggish, bnt never one who 
appeared to us too perfect. 

As that ingenious and liberal moral phi-loso 
pher and casuist, Increase Cotton, LL. D., 
teaches, however, while it is highly proper to have 
a-judgment of one’s own, it would be rash and 
self conceited to act according to it, where it 
runs counter to that of-the public at any given 
time ; because charity forbids us to doubt that 
the public are always conscientious in forming 
their judgments; and because a hundred, and 
still more, a million of heads are-better than 
one, the case of the Hydra, and a Very few 
others, somewhat similar, being mythical and 
altogether exceptional. It gives me pleasure, 
therefore, to be able, gracefully bowing in this 
matter to the opinion of the critics aforesaid, 
to bespeak their interest and sympathy in and 
with my hero, by declaring that, at this period 
of his life, and perhaps to the end of it, he' 
not perfect at all. Oh, that I were able to < 
form myself to that further fictitious, not to say 
factitious, standard of taste, according to which, 
just as, though a hemorrhage from the noBe, 
howsoever ill-timed and distressing to the pa¬ 
tient, is comic, one from the lungs is poetical 
aud tragic; and an extravasation of blood abont 
the heart is not inappropriate to the demise of 
the most romantic civil hero, (who would 
indeed, capable of escaping an earthly immor¬ 
tality only by means of pulmonary disease, 
some accident, unless pounced upon by so 
convenient andimposing epidemic,) While a sim¬ 
ilar affection of the brain of an imaginary per¬ 
sonage can be rendered affecting or excusable 
only by a weight of years and virtues 
patient; so certain moral diseases, alias sins, 
in actual life making the sinner by no means 
peculiarly engaging, have in fiction acquired 
prescriptive right to our regard ! I know how I 
much more picturesque, becoming, and appro¬ 
priate to the fair ideal of early manhood, are 
the excesses of the bandit than the foibles of 
the boy ; bnt, alas I there is such a thing as I 
truth as well as conformity in the world, even 
the world of novelists; and trnth, to my vision | 
of Herman—as he now rises before me, out of 
my inkstand, day by day, like the genie rising 
out of the casket, or the fair Lady of Avenel 
out of her well—compels me to own, on pain 
of having my sharp metallic pen forevermore 
rankling like a thorn in my conscience, that he 
was scarcely more like a bandit than was the 
fair lady herself, and though beautiful, and in. 
his way grand in himself—whether I can show 
him so by my tame sketch or not—beautiful 
■and grand, rather after the fashion of St. Mi¬ 
chael, thaD that of Satan writhing under his 
feet. 

He hsd been, up to this time, one of those 
staialeis but somewhat whimsical spiritual 
knights, who, for want of the inward foes which 
their fine and lofty natures refuse to afford 
them, and not haying heard as yet the trumpet 
which calls them to fight an outward battle 
with evil for their neighbors, are driven to fight 
a few spiritual windmills now and then. He 
hsd inherited a little of his mother’s morbid, 
negative, and spurious conscientiousness. His 
‘.fastidiousness he carried almost as far as Ccn- 
Btance’s—that is, almost to a sin ; but if he did 
lock up the inner treasures of his nature, and 
give a pass-key to only'three or four friends at 
a time, he did not frbwri on the rest of the 
world, or push them roughly away from the 
key hole, but hid it with a smile, and treated 
them all the while to so much of his general 
rgood-will and urbanity, that they never imag 
ined how much he was all the while withhold¬ 
ing from them. He had a strong and burning 
-desire, by success in some art, to glorify less 
his God than himself. Instinctively and ii 
riably kind as he was to all creatures weaker 
than himself—women, children, and inferior an¬ 
imals—bis temperament, from extreme sensi¬ 
tiveness, was irritable enough to give him mnoh 
more trouble than it was ever suffered to give 
his neighbors ; and if anything mean or cruel 
would force itself upon his notice, he was ca¬ 
pable of being extremely angry, though hith¬ 
erto he had sinned not, and seldom let the sun 
-go down upon his wrath. He had, in cold blood, 
a great and overweening dislike, to giving of¬ 
fence to others,even in a good cause; and when 
he was grieved, as he still was too easily, though 
rarely, his mother’s tears Tiad not yet quite for¬ 
gotten their way up into his bright, dark eyes, 
though few human eyes were suffered to 
them there. Mortifying faults 1 But he 
ashamed of most of them, and straggled with 
them all as fast as he found them out, as valiant¬ 
ly as he would have done with the more interest¬ 
ing brigand trai.ts to which we have been al¬ 
luding, if he had had them to struggle with ; 
and if we any of us succeed in taking the king¬ 
dom of heaven, as we are bidden to strive to do, 
by force, it must be by resisting the temptations 
we have, rather than those we have not. If he 
bad other faults, his friends could not find them ' 
out; and it is a curious psychological faot, 
which in some points of view rather favors the 
practice of humility and self-examination, that 
those who honestly an'd secretly find the most 
fault with themselves, are commonly the very 
persons with whom others find the least. 

Such as he was, then, Clara knocked at his 
door. He came to it smiling, though not 
speaking and looking somewhat pale and di¬ 
shevelled, and stood holding it hospitably open. 
She shone in, like a moonbeam ; and he rolled 
his study chair for her up to one side of the 
fire-place. She sank down in it, in her dreamy 


way, aud singing, “ The Lord is my shepherd,’ 
a low, full, sweet tone, like that of a subdued 
organ-pipe, to his favorite air of Adeste Fideles, 
looked round the room. It was large and 
long, though low, and fitted up in a rich, 
strange, fantastic style. Part of the furnitufe 
! antique, of carved black walnut; and the 
though modern, carefully made to match. 
The curtains and carpet were dark. BustB, 
globes, relics, and oddities, stood on queer little 
tables against the walls,, looking very weirdly 
in the flickering firelight; and the walls were 
hung above with old engravings, pictures, and 
so forth. Everything in the room seemed in¬ 
stinct with some kind of significance,, and to 
have been carefully selected to Buit the pecu¬ 
liar taste of the oocupant. Edward once told 
that his “ very andirons were emblematic.” 
Over the mantel-piece was a skull from the 
catacombs pf Rome, which the boy had crown¬ 
ed with amaranth, and set up there, in self¬ 
mockery, as the likeness of his idol, Fame. 

side, against the wall, the fitful light 
played on a large plaster bas-relief, which had 
been sent him from Rome by a- prosperous 
sculptor, who, on his way thither, years before, 
when poor, ill, and alone, had been befriended 
by the Arden family, and, much struck by 
Herman’s singular turn of mind and preco¬ 
fancy, had taken the design from one 
of his ludicrously ill-exeduted drawings. It 
represented the Angels of Life and Death, 
floating about each other—the one robed, gar¬ 
landed, and buoyant, sweeping upward and 
onward in chase of a buttetfly, which hovered 
before it, just beyond its reach; the other, dull 
and naked, sinking blindly and heavily down¬ 
ward, with closed eyes, like a sleeping alba¬ 
tross, a fading morning-glory clutobed in on 
unconscious hand, and the other closing i) 
Btinctively on one furling wing of its heedless 
companion, the Angel of Life; with the motto 
below, in letters also raised : 

“ I am the stanches! hunter, playmate, see !. 

Thou chaseet butterflies, while I catch thee.” 
tn an alcove, which seemed to be used 
_ oratory, at the further end, opposite to the 
fire, gleamed the tarnished gilding of two 
tablets, containing the creed aud ten com¬ 
mandments, which Herman.had rescued from 
destruction, when a small private ante-Revolu- 
tionary chapel was pulled down, and set up 
here, where they seemed to hallow all the 
On one side of the alcove hung an engraving 
of Scheffer’s “ Dead Christ,” and on the other, 
one of his Christus Reirmnerator. 

In the midst of this abundance there was, 
however, no disorder. Everything kept its 
most tasteful and appropriate plac’; except, 
indeed, that the sofa, where Herman had thrown 
himself again, was strewn With books; for it 
was one of his peculiarities, and of old Sally’s 
few complaints against him, after he came in- a 
measure under her care, that “ Master Herman 
couldn’t never read no fewer than a Nozen 
books at a time.” The most of these things 
Clara saw with her memory, quite as much as 
with her eyes; for, though Herman had evi-. 
dently been reading and writing, he had turned 
down his gas, as she.suspected, when he heard 
her coming, that she might not see his face too 
diotirmtly. On tho-wririrff-taMe Sh® espied, 
when a jet of flame blazed up from the coals, 
a freBhly-written paper, glistening and blotted, 
apparently, with something besides ink. 

“ You look rather literary,” said Clara, com¬ 
pleting her survey, and pausing in her hymn, 
What have you to read?” 

“ Nothing very new: the Bible, the “ Pnitatio 
Christi," St. Francis de Sales’s “ Introduction d, 


to too selfish ambition should have been hal¬ 
lowed, the magnet by which he should have 
Teamed to steer his hitherto fickle course stead¬ 
fastly,” et cetera, et cetera. Poor Herman I He 
said.it all as simply as he knew how, and'just 
he thought it; but he was yet a mere youth, 
love, and in first love, and of course he could 
hardly be expected to 


Hia bat oat there flew. 

Clara smoothed hiB jetty curls with her light 
jewelled fingers, and pitied him so truly, that, 
even while she said in her heart, “ A-lucky 
escape for him and all of ns; if she has snch a 
wilful disposition I—if he could only, see it—poor 
fellow! "she could not help laying soothingly 




“ It could be only a girlish freak, Herman. 
She must love you ; nobody whom you loved 
so could help it. Depend upon it, she is as 
sorry as you are already." 

- “No; she was only misled, and might have 
been undeceived, perhaps, at first; but Bhe has 
a high spirit, and I am afraid that my hasti¬ 
ness and harshness estranged her,” 

“ Oh, my dearest Herman 1 your harshness 
never estranged a kitten ! If she deserves you, 
and would make you happy—you. must be the 
judge of that—go to her directly, and she will 
be only too glad to see you, and to ask yonr 
pardon.” 

“ I did go yesterday. She was gone.” * 

“ Gone ! Where ? ” 

“ Away. To her aunt in Baltimore, prob¬ 
ably. In the afternoon, I strolled down again 
towards the Revere House—I don’t know why— 
from habit partly, I dare say; I had not made 
up my mind to go in, and I saw her trunks go 
by on ,a railway coach.”. 

“ Don’t you think you might be mistaken ? 
Some one else might have the same initials.” 

“ The Yan Rooselandta’ baggage was with 
hers. I saw their name in full. No ; she was 
determined to place herself beyond my reach 
once for all. And so that story’s done, my 
Psyche! No more ‘ to be continued ! ’ We’re 
come to ugly old Finis I as I used to say, when 
we read fairy tales together.” 

The poor youth tried to smile without signal 
success, sprang up, and began, with an averted 
face; to gather up his books, and replace them 
bn their shelves; perhaps to give himself time to 
recover his voice, for there was another story 
now to be begun. 

Returning presently to her, with a step which 
seemed almost martial in his strong self-mas¬ 
tery, he placed her beside him on the sofa. She 
told me, some years afterwards, that she had 
never been able to repeat the conversation 
whicii followed, deep as was the impression 
which it made and left upon her, and powerful¬ 
ly as it bad affected the course of her life ever 
She said: 

was as if I had been sitting on a stone 
day, looking up into the Bky, expecting, 
and thinking of, nothing of the sort; and all at 
heaven had opened over my head, and let 
down a shower of sounds and shown a swarm of 
sights, such as I had never heard no 
fore, and so could find no words for.’ 

In words firm, but low and brief, for egotism 

as always a pain to him, he admitted her to 
glimpses of his inmost soul, which, stirred to 
depths, as a sea by an earthquake, was lay¬ 
ing bare and casting vp all its hoarded treas- 
before the Lord. His brief enjoyment of 
his love, he- showed her, had made an intensity 
of love indispensable to him. He hungered for 
it, thirsted for it, fainted for it. When Con- 
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forth. Clara, what do yon suppose 
those worthies would have said, to stand in 
window, as I did this cold, morning, and 
the poor folks go by ?” He had never quite 
thrown aside his old habit of half-inquiring, 
half-meditative soliloquy, when alone with her. 

“ That they were sorry for them; as yon 
sre yourself, no doubt.” He shook his head. 

“ Why, what should they have said ? ” 

“ Standing here in the midst of all these 
selfish superfluities ? 1 He who hath this 

world’s goods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth np his compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him ? ’ perhaps 
the prayer-book did to-day.” 

“ Do you think -that means that you should 
teach them wants they never knew ? ’ “ 

“ Wants of engravings, and cushioned chairs, 
and carved book-cases ? No. ‘ I should have 
easier conseience, though, to-night, if I had 
spared a little time and money to-supply 
of the wants which, 1. fear, their fortunes have 
taught them already—want of work, fuel) food, 
and innocence." 

“ Cheer up, then, and do it now, if you think 
you ought. You have not lost much time. 
You have your life before you.” 

“ Yes ; ” and he sighed heavily. 

“ Herman, don’t you want to tell me what 
the matter is ? ” 

“Matter! Why? What makes you think any¬ 
thing is the matter ? ” 

“ Because I know. Tell me now, and you 
will feel a great deal better; you always did ; I 
will make you. My fortitude is so great—equal 
to any emergency—it is a pity not to prove it. 
I am aware already that you must .have done 
something dreadful—fraudulently paid away 
six cents instead of fonr-pence half-penny—or 
said you were glad to see somebody you wished 
in Vienna, or something equally terrible. Cer¬ 
tainty would be better than suspense. Come, 
let me know the worst at once. Herman, if 
you won’t, I shall be obliged to come and kiss 


,s taken from him, he could think of 


you.” 


“ Kiss me, and I will.” 

She floated -towards him instantly, and bent 
over the arm of his sofa, and, as her golden¬ 
shower of ringlets fell upon his face, he clasped 
around her neck, cried “ Mother 1 ” 
and burst into tears. She was deeply touched. 
It carried them both back to the time when such 
outbreaks of feeling had been more common 
with him than now, and when her tender min¬ 
istrations had healed the desolate little orphan 
of His sickness of mind and body; and the sor¬ 
row of his young manhood soon flowed out to 
her, almost as freely as his boyish confidences 
had been wont to do, except that be dould not 
own to her, for he would not to himself, what a 
spirit his idol had shown—well nigh her own 
iconoclast. After the first ebullition of his emo¬ 
tion, however, it was kept down and in, with 
that unflinching, agonizing self-represaion 
which, in the presence of another, almost al¬ 
ways—taken in connection with its intensity- 
made suffering in Herman so imposing, so af¬ 
fecting, and so unlike that of any one else, and 
which in his childhood had proved almost too 
much for his strength or life to support. 

He confessed his love—its delight, suspense, 
strong and increasing hope—and then his loss 
of her who was to have been, who “ only could 
\ have been, hia inspiration, his muse, his gui- 


nothing earthly that could take its place; noth¬ 
ing could take its place, except the love of 
Christ. He had spent the day chiefly 
fully examining the New Testament ; 
order, to find out precisely on what terms this 
to be obtained; and “ here,” said he, 
rising, and bringing the blotted sheet from the 
table, “ is the determination to which I have 
come—tried to Come.’ 

He turned up the gas, that she might be able 
to read, but still hesitated, and lingered over it. 
She took it from his half-reluctant bnt yielding 
hand, and read to herself, as follows: 

ENLISTMENT. 

“My heavenly Father: 

“ For the sake of Thy love, and the love of 
Christ, aud the gift of the Holy Spirit offered me 
by Thy word, I enlist myself to serve Thee 
henceforth, not after the fashion of these sloth¬ 
ful and degenerate days, which I have hitherto 
most shamefully and disloyally followed, saying 
I go, and going not, bnt after the manner, 
far as in me lies, or may lie in the future, by 
Thy grace, of those early Christians, worthy of 
the. name, to whom Thy glad tidings of great 
joy were first spoken; in body and in soul 
heart and. in life; in deed, word, thought, and 
feeling; bound to no sect or party so much as 
to that of the Twelve and their Leader; in joy, 
if it ever comes to me again, and in sorrow; 
through good report, and, if it must be, through 
evil report; without reserve; keeping nothing 
back from Thy treasury, but holding in instant 
readiness to throw into it, as Thou mayst draw 
.upon me, property, leisure, life, and every power 
of the body and the soul; after the pattern held up 
to me by the one great Master—loving Thee with 
all my heart, mind, soul, and strength, and my 
neighbor as myself; passing each day as if| 
summoned already to give an account of all my 
earthly deeds at the judgment-seat of Christ, on 
the morrow; and doing all which Thou dost' 
bless me with power to do to bring about the 
coming of his kingdom of light, love, and har¬ 
mony, in this poor, blind, deaf, wrangling, and 
ignorant world, until Thou shalt call me hence 
to a higher and hofier one; all of which is my 
reasonable service. 

“Boston, 18—. [Signed.]” 

“ Was Herman mad—or was almost every¬ 
body else so?—Bat there was little in the.paper, 
thus far, but what we always read in good 
books, and heard in go®d sermons; that we 
ought to do. But was it really necessary to do 
it, in literal, sober earnest? Did anybody— 
even among the best of people, could anybody— 
more than try to do such things, now and 
then ? . 0, how awful it was! What had got 
Into Herman?” Wondering thus within her 
self, with astonishment deepening into terror, 
Clara ran glancing down over the firBt page; 
bnt, turning to the other side of the sheet, she 
read, with a sense of great relief— 

“ No, my God ; I dare not sign 1 How can I 
dare, fickle and weak as all my former life has 
proved me, to run the risk of adding the sin of 
covenant-breaking with Thee, to all my other 
shortcomings and desertions ? I have not the 
might to give Thee that which is not mine to give 
nor to withhold. Sign Thou my heart with thy 
name, and hallow me to Thyself; and stoop to 
take that which is Thine by right already, but 
which is too low and weak to lift itself to Thee. 
Thou with whom all things are possible, work 


rich man into the kingdom of heaven 1” 

Clara had thought that no life conld be more 
blameless than Herman’s had been hitherto; 
but, judged by the standard which he was now 
setting up for himself, or, if he was right, which 
Christ himself had set np for his disciples, even 
his conduct had been defective; and as, while 
she pondered in silence, he took down his New 
Testament again, read alond from it, and com¬ 
mented upon it, her suspicion that he might be 
right grew and grew stronger, and the solemn 
conviction came upon her, that he was so. As 
he said, “ it was as impossible as undesirable 
to set limits to the mercy of God; ” bnt, to her 
surprise, thqy did not find,, in the sacred title- 
deeds of heaven, that it was secured, or offer¬ 
ed, to them on much easier terms than those 
which Herman was endeavoring to accept. 

“ Herman,” said she at length, reverently 
lifting her gentle eyes frotp the paper to his 
face; “ how long have you seen that it was our 
duty actually to do all this ? ” 

“ Not many hours, distinctly,- as a man,” he 
replied, “ though J think I did as a child. I 
have known obscurely ever since, that it was my 
duty to inquire and find out precisely what my 
duty was ; but I could not, or dared not; I was 
too hurried, or too happy.” He blushed like 
school-girl detected in some meanness, and 
muttered to himself -—“ Selfish coward 1 I de¬ 
served to lose the enjoyments which made me 
so unfaithful and ungrateful 1 ” 

“ Don’t, don’t blame yourself so, Herman 1 
. You have always been better than almost any¬ 
body else. Don’t think God is angry with you 
because trouble has come to yon through no 
fault of yours. Don’t you remember we are 
told, that ‘ whom the Lord loveth he chasten- 
eth?’ And in that sermon that you liked so 
nuch,. on that very text, Dr. Love) said that 
sorrows had often proved to be among the very 
best earthly blessings which God sent to His 
saintliest children, and that He gave a double 
portion of them to His best and dearest Son.” 

Herman’s smile shone out, but clouded in 
again, as he answered— 

Thank you, dearest; but they are sent to 
sinners too, though even then I believe it is in 
mercy. But I have saddened you long enough 
with my difficulties and regrets. I have always 
been too much in the habit of thinking of my¬ 
self ; and now that this blow has fallen upon 
I must rouse myself, and learn to think- of | 
others. 

Will yon hear a little good advice, for the 
sake of one other ? " 

“ Hear it, at leaBt,” said he, good humoredly. 
“ Then go to bed now, for you look quite 
worn out; and Edward says you did not sleep 

well last night ”- 

I’m sorry if I disturbed him.” 

Oh, he did not care, except on your 
count; he made up for it this morning; and 
then let me come back and read you to sleep, 

I used to do; and to-morrow, pack yonr 
valise, and set off on a little journey.’ 

thinking of that, though it will have 
to be two valises, instead of one, for the journey 
is not to be a little one. I am going to the 
Rocky Mountains.” 

To th'i Rocky Mountains ? " 

And further too, perhaps. Bear’s meat is 
good for the vapors. You remember the queer, 
quaint old fellow I brought in to dinner a fort¬ 
night ago— Mr. Grubb, the Indian antiquary ? ” 
“ Quite well.” 

“ Part of his object in coming back to civili¬ 
zation, besides bis natural desire to taste what 
he calls his ‘ native Indian podding and pan¬ 
dowdy ’ once more before he died, was to get 
some lawyer to go put there with him, to look 
up the claims of some of his favorite Gray Buf¬ 
falo Indians to some hunting-grounds of theirs, 
which he says a cheating land-company are try¬ 
ing to cczen them out of, at Washington. As 
neither he nor his copper-colored friends have 
much pay to offer, this part of his undertaking 
has not prospered. The business requires 
little technical legal knowledge, and part of it 
can be done only by a person who 
the, spot. Qld Mr. Andrews, who has known 
him, and all abont him, from a boy, 
thoroughly upright and 


s lying t 


take breath and rest for a few moments under 
a palm-tree; while rapturous bursts of recog¬ 
nition and congratulations of new-comers by 
their families and friends were going on from 
moment to moment all about him ; and Her¬ 
bert himself, a noble old harper, with a beard 
of silver, sang a grand song of welcome and 
triumph, in the mighty chorus Pf which all the 
angela who flew by and across him joined just 
as they happened to pass, as if it was most fa¬ 
miliar to them. 


With sin and the 
His warfare is 
The earth drop's l 


There’s a: 


deserves credit and assistance. Therefore, I 
think I shall volunteer.” 

“ When should you go ? ” 

. “This week—the sooner, the better! I do 
not know what day. I must send him a note 
this evening, and find out.” 

She was going. He held out his hand hasti¬ 
ly for the paper. 

“ May not I have it a few minutes more?’ 
she pleaded, “and copy it—for Edward and me? 

You know how sacredly and secretly we would 
both of us keep it. Dear Herman, it concerns 
both of us as much as it does you. You would 
not wish to leave us behind you on yonr way 
to heaven.” 

He yielded, but she did not guess what a sac¬ 
rifice he was making. It was the first fruits of 
his new self-abnegation. She went to Edward, 
told him as much as she could, showed him the 
paper,-and, looking up doubtfully and timidly I Aoros8 
through her long lashes, to see how he regard¬ 
ed her communication, saw his calm eyes full 
of unwonted and tender emotion, and his face 
illuminated as if a holy lamp shone upon it. 

The elder brother was very different from the 
younger, but his spirit often bowed down 
secret to do him homage, and almost idolized 

Herman’s bell rang; and Patrick, the man¬ 
servant, was dispatched with a note to the lodg¬ 
ings'of Mr. Grubb, and presently brought back 
■word that he would be glad to start at half past 
eight the next morning. 

Herman fell asleep that night like a' tired 
martyr sung to sleep by a duet of angels ; for 
Clara, sitting where he could see her pure, and, 
just now, earnest and inspired countenance, be¬ 
tween his closing eyelids, 
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He Could not yet look up to see them freely; 
for, having just come out of darkness to great 
light, he was dazzled; but to and fro their 
pinions fanned him with a pleasant thrill, and 
their shadows continually hurried over him, 
and over the asphodel-turf about him, as those 
of clouds do over the hills on a sunny, breezy 
summer morning; and by the flitting and 
glancing'of these shadows, he could perceive 
that they were darting about, and up and 
down, on their various errands, with the eager 
spontaneousness and rejoicing buoyancy of 
sportive birds. All possible failure or suffer¬ 
ing lay beneath him now. Everlasting love 
and joy were won. To-morrow was a *ord of 
fear no more, but of certain ti ansport; and 
every instant he was looking for the coming of | 
the Saviour, who was to raise him up, and 
strengthen him to bear the new weight of his 
overwhelming happiness. 

He woke. All was still, and the light 
extinguished. Clara was gone; and he 
membered that he was about to leave even 
roof that sheltered her; and that his Constance 
had abandoned him, and set her face against 
is room seemed like a tomb. In this 
life, there must be some such wakings. Alas 
for the darker and more fearful awakening of 
souls who, too cowardly to bear such as these 
with courage, hurry from them with suicidal 
and illicit flight into the untimely and unsanc- 
tioned sleep of death 1 

He struggled, nerved himself, and slept anew; 
but now all was dark within him. He Seemed 
to be nailed, a penitent malefactor, to the cross, 
hanging between heaven and earth. Dark¬ 
ness was above hita, and Golgotha below; but 
beyond the shadow of the' overhanging cloud 
which intercepted every ray of light from him 
and the fellow-sufferers whom he heard, though 
he could not see, groaning at his side, he look¬ 
ed out into a weary and interminable day. 
Life went bn near him, though apart. Chil¬ 
dren played in the streets. They grew. They 
were youths and maidens. They were men and 
women. They married. They toiled. They 
reared children in their turn. They grew 
gray. They sickened. He saw their funerals 
go by, and their children’s children bear their 
palls; and still the interminable day went' on, 
and conld not end; for still the pitiless sun 
shone on, and would not go down ; and still he 
could not-die. Then at last, through the thick 
gloom at his side, he heard the expiring-voice 
of Christ shriek out, “ My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken mel ” With the bound he 
gave in his agony, he overset hia cross. It fell 
upon him; and as he Came to himself, with 
cold horror oczing from him at every pore, 
and found himself in his' own chamber, and ly- 
his bed, it was at first with a nightmare 
sense of material pressure on his body, head, 
and limbs, the trace left behind, by the con¬ 
flicts of the preceding days, on his every nerve. 

Poor youth 1 Invigorated as he had been 
already, in muscle and mind, by the healthful 
activity of his stripling years, the sensitiveness 
and excitability which had been entailed upon 
him by earlier mismanagement were indeed a 
heavy cross for him to bear through, life ;' bnt 
at least he rose under it, and carried it off 
fully. His alarm-clock struck six. He sprang 
from his bed, lighted his gas, took a stinging 
cold bath, dressed with his usual neatness, but 
much more than his usual speed, and bustled 
briskly through the completion of his packing. 
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and read to him the poems of'the sweet and 
holy Herbert—that strange, unearthly writer.- 
baptized in the mingled waters of Siloam and 
of Castaly—the very imperfection of whose lan¬ 
guage heightens perhaps the peculiar effect of | 
his heavenly thoughts, by -making them seem 
the foreign broken utterance of .some wayfaring 
seraph, who has scarcely had enough to do with 
this world to learn oar tongue. 

At first, his dreams took a soft and glowing 
hue from the sweet .voice and lines. He 
thought that, after a dim, groping struggle, 
and a battle, painful, but strangely short, with 
half-seen foes, who, though seemingly terrific 
of aspect, and sometimes giving him sharp 
stabs, for the most part turned to thin air and 
vanished as he successively grappled with 
them, he had broken through them all, and 
into heaven, which had all the while been near- 


Sailing, ci 


Farmington, Stafford Co., N. L 


Some years ago, a young man was living in 
New York city, on a high scale. His name 
was William Frazer. He had a large business, 
good connections, and was so much engaged by 
the world’s glitter and display, that he had no 
time to look after his sister, at that time a poor 
teacher in one of the boarding-schools of New 
York; and by and by, he forgot her entirely. 
Some days ago an aged man was arrested near 
Baltimore, and brought back to Morristown, 
N. J., where he broke out of the cell he was 
confined in, to await his sentence for counter¬ 
feiting. It was William Frazer. The once 
poor teacher lives now at Paris, in the Palais 
Elys&e Bourbon, on the Champs Elysee, and is 
the wife of Lucien Murat. She may dream 
every night, ol kings and crowns, while her un¬ 
fortunate brother is awaiting his sentence to 
the State prison. 


In 161?, in the 57th year of his age, Bacon 
was created Lord Keeper. This, though a 
great honor and elevation, was a pecuniary loss. 
His income from his offices, before the appoint¬ 
ment, was nearly £8,000, whilst the direct 
profits of the Great Seal were IdSs than £1,000. 
The real income from the office was from fees 
and presents. It had long been customary, 
not only in England, but in Europe generally, 
for the King and high dignitaries to receive 
presents from those who approached them. 
These presents, even when made to judicial of¬ 
ficers before decision, were not considered as 
bribes, nor was it expected that a decision fa¬ 
vorable to the donor would necessarily follow. 

It was a pernicious dttstom, and liable to great 
abuse. Some radical reformers had seen its 
evil tendency, and denounced it as bribery. 
But Still the custom continued;- and- Bacon re¬ 
ceived many and rich presents from those who 
had been or were suitors before him. Some 
made openly, with the knowledge and by 
advice of counsel. The servants of Bacon, with’! 
but his knowledge, obtained some by hints to 
suitors that their causes would be thus ad¬ 
vanced. The extravagance of his household 
rendered necessary a large income, and Bacon 
paid too little attention to its source, provided 
he was not troubled in his political and scien¬ 
tific pursuits. For this culpable negligence, for 
his inattention to the conduct of those for whose 
aots he is held responsible, he has suffered and 
will forever suffer,! 

It is not probable the conduct of the Chan¬ 
cellor would have been exposed—certainly the 
consequences would not have followed—but for 
the ripening resistance of the English people 
to the oppressions of the Crown. 

The Reformation, while it had partially 
emancipated the intellect, had greatly strength¬ 
ened the Throne, and well nigh destroyed the 
boasted liberties of Englishmen. In early days, 
the Church, in contests for power, had been an¬ 
tagonist to the King—had even leaned to the 
popular cause. The people regarded the Church 

their mother, powerful to bless and protect. 
Serfdom had been abolished, Feudalism modi¬ 
fied, the common law softened by infusions 
from the civil code, and Royal authority cur¬ 
tailed, through her influence and power. But 
the Church grew rich and indolent, and the peo¬ 
ple had lost much of their reverence for 
priesthood, more intent on amassing wealth 
than on pastoral duties. The nobles envied 
the broad acres and prosperous tenantry of the 
abbeys. Henry ill brooked a divided alle¬ 
giance, especially when the rival power inter¬ 
posed a check upon his lusts. Circumstances 
thus rendered it easy for him to sever the Church 
from its foreign connection, to seize upon its 
vast wealth, and to constitute himself its head. 
This power, before divided, was concentrated in 
the King; and, ever since, the English Church) 
instead of-being the champion of popular rights’ 
has been, as a whole, the ally and defender of 
despotism. From the destruction of the Roman 
supremacy, till tho e struggles which brought 
Charles I to the block, the Throne was omnipo¬ 
tent. Few, in religions or political matters, 
dared resist its mandates. Bishops, priests, and 
people, were alike servile. The King’s faith 
their faith—the King’s will their law. 
Under Henry, they could worship the mass and 
damn the Pope; under the boy Edward, reject 
t and Pope ; under Mary, gladly take 
the full Roman yoke; and, again, under Eliza¬ 
beth, rejoice in deliverance from Papal thral¬ 
dom. In civil matters, the Royal will had be- 
equally omnipotent. But, in the time of 
which I speak, a new spirit was rising. The 
faith of Geneva had affected the political as well 

religions ideas of Englishmen, and it 
became pretty well understood that the King 
owed duties, and the people possessed rights. 

The administration of James, under the fa¬ 
vorite Buckingham, had been extravagant, | 
reckless, and oppressive. Every means, legal 

id illegal, had been resorted to, to raise money, 
only to be expended in the most disgraceful 
manner. Arbitrary levies were made, and.the 
sale of the necessaries as well as the luxuries 
of life was monopolized and farmed, not 
fray the legitimate expenses of Government, 
but to fill the coffers of profligate favorites. 
The people began to murmur. The distant 
mattering of that storm that burst upon Charles 
distinctly heard. Had the Court followed 
the prudent advice of the Lord Chancellor, the 
storm would have passed by. But the Stuarts al¬ 
ways hated Parliaments, and temporary expe 
dients “ were resorted to, to avoid the necessity 
of calling upon the nation for supplies,” which 
only still more exasperated the People. At 
last, James became penniless, and was forced 
to calk the Parliament of 1620—’21. In it, the 
feeling of the nation was represented. Though 
not revolutionary, it was bent upon the punish¬ 
ment of offenders. 

It became evident, that not only m 
ures be abandoned, but victims must be yield¬ 
ed to popular vengeance. The idea of a sac¬ 
rifice is not alone of priestly origin—it seems 
implanted in our nature. At least, it 
general sentiment of mankind, that crimes and 
wrongs demand an atoning offering. The gods 
are satisfied for the sins of man by the blood 
of victims. The wrath of a people is only ap¬ 
peased by immolations; and it matters little, 
with blind vengeance, whether the guilty be of¬ 
fered, or only a scape-goat. James at last saw 
the storm, and was alarmed. The profligate 
Buckingham was the real criminal, and should 
have been abandoned to the vengeance of Par¬ 
liament. Bnt the child would as soon part 
with a new toy. The King must save his fa¬ 
vorite, the just men fall. 

In the emergency, instead of sending for the 
Lord Chancellor, the King’s accustomed coi 
sellor, Buckingham introduced to the King 
able and cunning priest, Williams, Dean of | 
Westminster. He advised to save, of course, 
the favorite and his family; but as to their 
tools, the agents of their tyrannies, to cast them 
off. It is believed—tbe subsequent conduct of 
the King warrants tbe belief—that Williams 
counselled the abandonment of any and all, 
save the ones mentioned, upon whom the ill- 
directed indignation of Parliament might fall— 
that the Lord Chancellor himself, by far the 
greatest of his subjects, should be yielded t 
preserve the Duke I 

The Commons commenced with vigor the it 
vestigation of abuses. On the 15th March, the 
committee to inquire into abuses in courts of j 
justice reported that two suitors in chancery 
had petitioned against the Chancellor, charg¬ 
ing him with corruption. The substance ofj 
theircomplaintwas, that they had made presents 
to the Chancellor, but he had decided against 
them! On the 17th, Bacon presided for the 
last time in the House of Lords. He saw the 


storm approaching—the charges multiplying— 
that he was a mark—and began to think ol 
defence. The charges, at first two, had by 
raking everything accumulated to twenty-three. 
While preparing for his defence, he. addressed 
the King upon the matter. “And for the 
‘ briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, 

‘ when the book of hearts shall be opened, I 
‘ hope I shall not be found to bear the troubled 
‘ fountain of a corrupt heart in a depraved 
‘ habit of taking rewards to prevent justice, how 
‘ soever I may be frail, and partake of the abu 
‘ ses Of the times.” And with his usual servil¬ 
ity, for I cap call it nothing else, he closes: “ 1 
‘ have been ever your man, aud cpupted my 
‘ self but a usufructuary of myself, the property 
‘ being yours. And now making myself ah 
1 Oblation, to do with me as may best conduce 
1 to the honor of yonr justice, the honor of 
your mercy, and the use of your service, rest¬ 
ing as clay in your Majesty’s gracious hands.” 
While preparing his defence, confident oi 
being able to repel the charges, he was met by 
a command of the King to “yield to the House 
of Peers.” Williams continued the adviser of 
James, and, in pursuance of his advice, the 
King's decision was made. In some minutes 
of an interview with him, Bacon says : 

The law of nature teaches me to speak in 
my own defence. With respect to this charge 
of bribery, I am as innocent as any bora upon 
St. Innocent’s day, I never had bribe or re- 
‘ ward in my eye or thought, when pronouncing 
sentence or order. If, however, it is absolutely 
necessary, the King’s will shall be obeyed. I 
am readyjio make an oblation of myself to 
‘ the King, in whose hands I am as clay, to be 
' made a vessel of honor or dishonor.” 

The King persisting in advice, as his com- 
mandwas called, to renounce defence, and plead 
guilty, promising to protect him from the pen¬ 
alty which the Lords might inflict, Bacon yield¬ 
ed, though strongly remonstrating. “ I see,’ 
says-he, “my approaching ruin ; there is n< 

' hope of mercy in a multitude, if I do not plead 
‘ for myself when my enemies give fire. Those 
who Btrike at yonr Chancellor will strike 
‘ your crown.” “ I am the first, I hope I may 
be the last, sacrifice." 

Thus Bacon, to save his King and a corrupt 
favorite from a controversy with an excited 
Parliament, plead guilty to charges of corrup¬ 
tion and bribery, all the while protesting his 
innocence. His sentence was a fine of forty 
thousand pounds, imprisonment, disfranchise¬ 
ment, and banishment from Court aud Parlia- 


Thu3 fell Bacon, the greatest of Englishmen, 
the first of modern philosophers. It may seem 
presumptuous in me to say a word in his favor. 
The world has pronounced sentence against 
him. The brilliant pen of Macaulay, ever ready 
to run a tilt, has been sharpened anew to por¬ 
tray the meanness, the ingratitude, the corrup¬ 
tion, of one of earth’s greatest benefactors. He 
but followed in the wake of the envious aud 
malignant Coke — of Puritans, who would 
blacken a Throne and Church by dwelling on 
the failings of their brightest ornaments—of 
thoughtless essayists, who sought a brilliant 
name with which “ to point a moral or adorn a 
tale ” ■—and of stupid Historians, who choose 
rather to record a popular verdict than to elabo¬ 
rate truth. 

Bacon is charged with sycophancy, ingrati¬ 
tude, and corruption—grave charges, truly, 
v. O Urged against one to whom #e owe so mnch I 
That he was very humble, submissive in all 
things, altnost servile, is true. I would that he 
had had more manliness, though it had banish 
ed him from Court. I would that he had 
committed himself to the cause of the nation 
in its contests against usurpations. I would 
that, at the final sacrifice, he had stood up in 
his own defence,and', in spite of the King, showed 
that his offences were the faults of the times— 
that, in his own language, “ he was the justeet 
Chancellor daring the five changes since his 
father’s time ’’—that in no case was he influ¬ 
enced by presents to give an unjust judgment 
or decree,- and that none was reversed—that he 
had received no presents for two years, and 
only some twenty or thirty in all,, though he 
had pronounced some five or six thousand 
orders and decrees, and that in most of them the 
complaint was, not that he was bribed by the 
present, but that.he had decreed against the 
giver. Instead of iicking the hand that 
direotly smote him, onr ideas of manliness 
would have-demanded that he expose the King, 
unmask the-favorite, and show, as he could, 
that the abuses under which the State groaned 
were principally against his advice. Bnt 
cannot measure his duty by our standard. 
Socrates bowed to the will of the Athenian 
people, with the same sentiment tljat dictated 
Bacon’s submission tq James. Macaulay 
thinks his studied attempts to please, and the 
almost servility of his language, indicate 
peculiar meanness of spirit. To my mind, they 
only indicate that he was a courtier, and to 
Tudor and a Stuart. If we may charge such 
meanness upon Bacon the philosopher, what 
shall we say of Cranmer the saint ? 

He is accused of ingratitude; we have seen 
to what extent he was guilty. He was faithful 
till his friend became a criminal'. Is he the 
only man of justly high renown who has pre 
ferred the service of his King or country-Jo 
ruin, in participation of the fortunes of a trai 
tor, though a friend ? Though I could admire 
the chivalry that could place him at the bar by 
the side of Essex, though I will not defend bis 
appearance as prosecutor, yet I cannot se 
peculiar meanness, so apparent and so exceed¬ 
ing that of all others, in continuing i 
servioe of the State, after in vain essaying to 
save his former friend. 

Bacon is also accused of bribery and corrup¬ 
tion. This charge, to which he himself has 
plead guilty, none seem disposed to doubt, 
though no one has ever been able to point to a 
single order or decree, among the . many thou 
sands he made during his administration, which 
was at all influenced by any corrupt considera¬ 
tion. The practice of taking gifts was a 
nicious one—it cannot be too strongly con 
demned; bnt to him gifts were not bribes; and 
even if they were, let those who support Presi¬ 
dents or Ministers in bribing representatives, 
show the difference between this and that. 

Macaulay and others have denounced Bacon 
for not being a political reformer—for witness 
ing the torture to extort confessions—for becom¬ 
ing the instrument of communication between 
the King and the Judges—and for assenting to 
other practices then in vogue, and in England 
long since abandoned. But is this just? In 
politics, he was a conservative—much more so 
than his rival and enemy, Coke. It was in 
science alone he was.a radical reformer. He con¬ 
sented to resort to the torture to extort confes 
i. We pretend to be shocked at this evidence 
of his moral obtuseness, not reflecting that this 


barbarous custom was considered right then 
in the most refined nations of Eu¬ 
rope, and not reflecting that, even now, in the 
chief nations of this continent, the United 
States and Brazil, millions of its inhabitants 
liable for any cause to be subjected to 
the torture, not by tbe adjudication of a 
responsible tribunal, bnt at the caprice of 
any wretch into whose hands they may fall. In 
these lands, the great, and those esteemed good, 
either justify or tolerate those laws that subject 
and empower the other. Is it fair to 
condemn Bacon above others, because he did 
not devote his life to the uprooting of political 
abuses as well as errors in philosophy, ? Are we 
ipared to denounce all that surround us- who 
cling to the present-r-who do nothing to bring 
forward the brighter future for which some of 
labor? Some may; but, in estimating per¬ 
sonal character and qualities, we should re¬ 
member that conservatism has its virtues, and 
radicalism its vices ; that the former is allied 
caution and high reverence, and the letter is 
too often connected with envy and reckless dis¬ 
regard to rights. 

I have been thus particular in noticing the 
character df Bacon, from the fact that I speak 
3 already condemned, and almost with¬ 
out a hearing. We are interested in knowing, 
proper appreciation of the importance of moral 
cultnre demands that we inquire, whether a rad¬ 
ically corrupt tree can bring forth good fruit, 
or whether a bitter fonntain can send forth 
waters only sweet. 

The close of Bacon’s life was peaceful. 
Williams, the Williams, was appointed Chancel¬ 
lor, and permitted, that he might not need pres¬ 
ents, to retain the rich Deanery of Westmin¬ 
ster—to appropriate to his own ueb funds de¬ 
voted by the Church, while Catholic, exclusive¬ 
ly to the relief of the po~>r. Bacon’s fine was 
remitted, and he had acquired a sufficient 
estate to be able to live at ease. He revised 
his writings, wrote several works, translated 
others into Latin, that they might not perish 
with the changes of a living language, and was 
constantly engaged in experiments in natural 
Bcience. He died April 9, 1626, in the 66th 
year of his age, from a cold received in trying 
an experiment whether flesh might not be 
preserved in snow as well as salt. 

His will Bhowa his affections, his hopes, and 
his sense of«the injustice done him. It will bear 
repetition: “For my burial, I desire it may 
’ be in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans; 

■ there was my mother buried, and it is the 
‘ pariah church of my mansion-house of Gor- 
1 hambnry, and it is the only Christian church 
‘ within the walls of Old Verulam. For my 
1 name and memory, I leave it to men’s char- 
‘ itable speeches, to foreign nations, and the 
‘ next ages.” 

Foreign nations and the next age are reaping 
the fruit of his labors, and will yet do him jus- 
Men are beginning to believe neither in 
the total depravity of those who have dene 
some things ill, more than the perfect saint- 
ihip of those who have done many things 
well. 

I have thus spoken of the barrenness of the 
philosophy Bacon assailed, and alluded to the 
popular charges against his character. If any 
dreamer shall be led to save the hours ao often 
wasted in “spinning out laborious webs of 
learning,” “ admirable for tbe fineness of thread 
and work, but of no substance and profit”— 
in occupation so attractive to the speculative 
mind; if any, who are deceived by the abound- 
Dg shams of superficial, sensual, and hasly 
nduction, shall he induced to sharpen his 
rision, and if any of the muldtude who 
make haste to condemn, shall enlarge bnt a 
little the mantle of his charity, the real pleas¬ 
ure of this essay will not have been a barren 
delight. _ 


THE FOET SHELLING CASE. 

SPEECH OF HOnTjOHN U, PETTIT, 

OF INDIANA, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
June 2, 1858. 


Mr. PETTIT. I hope the House will consent 
to let my colleague on the committee [Mr. Mor¬ 
ris, of Illinois] be heard. In consequence of 
ill health, he was unable to reply, yesterday, to 
the arguments on the other side, and it is a mat¬ 
ter of justice to him that he should be heard 


Mr. BARKSDALE. We hwve had enough dis¬ 
cussion upon this subject. I insist on my de¬ 
mand for the previous question. 

The previous question was seconded; there 
being, on a division—yeas 109, nays 27 ; and the 
main question was ordered. 

Mr. PETTIT. Mr. Speaker, the House having 
ordered the main question, and my colleague on 
the committee [Mr. Morris, of Illinois] desiring 
to be heard, I now cheerfully yield him a por¬ 
tion of my time. 

Mr. DA VIS, of Mississippi. I object to that. 

Mr. PETTIT. Mr. Speaker, I propose, then, 
coming at once to the matter which has been 
under' discussion in the House. This transac¬ 
tion, in'my judgment, has been correctly eharac- 
lerized in the resolutions reported by the major¬ 
ity of the committee. If, before the scrutiny and 
criticism which this report has just undergone, I 
had allowed myself, at any time, to doubt the 
propriety of its conclusions, the manner in which 
it has stood this ordeal has left me without 
doubt. The act by which the important military 
position of Fort Snelling, and the military reserve 
of several thousand acres belonging to it, was 
lately so silently and so strangely disposed of from 
public into private ownership, is utterly indefen¬ 
sible. It cannot be defended in law or morals, 
on principle, policy, or usage.; nor even, if the 
right or wrong of the transaction is of no conse¬ 
quence, can it be defended on the consideration 
pressed by the minority of the committee—that 
the Government has lost no advantage by it. It 
is wrong throughout. No man can defend it. I 
mean just what I have said; but, since the gen¬ 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Faulkner] was pleased, 
yesterday, to sound, for.the first time in this 


connection, the clarion note of party, and call a 
muster of his political friends to join him in op¬ 
position to the action proposed by the committee, 
I am not at liberty to say, in recollection of what 
has sometimes come under my observation here, 
when it is submitted to the arbitrament of a 
vote—that final arbitrament to which all of us 
here must submit—that it will not be defended 
by force of party numbers. Let there Ke no mis¬ 
take about fit. The apparent indignation that 
moved the gentleman from Virginia to impute 
party reasons for the action- of the committee in 
connection with this inquiry, was not because 
so grave an impeachment was deserved, for, at 
this very threshold; I repel it; but was dramatio 
only, and meant, because it implied that the Ad¬ 
ministration was attacked by its political ene¬ 
mies, that it should be defended by its political 
friends.- It is a stratagem, only, to avoid a judg¬ 
ment of the case, and substitute in place of it a 
lumericai count Of political friends. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this commit- 


acted under the immediate authority of the 
House, was charged with _ specified duties, aud 
that its members were.obliged by the same offi¬ 
cial responsibilities. No one was more import¬ 
ant than any other member of the committee; 
and I submit that it has hardly been decorous 
in the gentleman from Virginia to erect a pri¬ 
vate tribunal of his own, and arrogantly summon 
the majority of the committee to his judgment- 


And now, Mr. Speaker, in order that this mat- 
„ 0 r may be correctly understood, and the matter 
of difference made plain, I ask for the reading of 
[files fourth page.] 
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Between eighty and ninety years ago, there 
lived, in the Connecticut River Valley two 
farmers, one of whom was named Hunt, and 
the other Clark. The former, in early life, had 
been a man of strong will and somewhat hasty 
and violent temper. Sometimes he had been 
seen beating his oxen over their heads with the 
handle of his whip, in a way to excite the pity 
of the bystanders, and, when expostulated with, 
he excused himself by saying that he had the 
most fractious team in town. By-and-by, an 
alteration took place in the temper of farmer 
Hunt. He became mild, forbearing, and, what 
was most remarkable, his oxen seemed to im¬ 
prove in disposition at equal pace with him¬ 
self. 

Parmer Hunt joined the church, and was an 
exemplary man. His neighbors saw the change 
both in himself and his team. It was a marvel 
to the whole town. One of his townsmen 


‘‘ I have found out a secret about my cattle. 
Formerly they were unmanageable. The more 
I whipped and clubbed them, the worse they 
acted. But now, when they are contrary, I go 
behind mv load, sit down, and sing Old Hun¬ 
dred ; and, strange as it may appear, no sooner 
have I ended, than the oxen go along as quiet¬ 
ly as I could wish. I don’t know how it is, but 
they really seem to like singing. 

In the course of a few years, the two farmers 
were chosen deacons of the church, and they 
both adorned their profession. About the time 
of their election, a grevious famine prevailed 
in the valley, and the farmers generally were 
laying up their corn to plant the ensuing sea¬ 
son. A poor man, living in the town, went to 
Deacon Hunt, and said— 

“ I have come to buy a bushel of corn. Here 
is the money. It is about all I can gather.” 

The Deacon told him he could not spare a 
bushel for love or money. He was keeping 
double the usual quantity for seed corn the 
next year, and had to stint his own family. 
The man urged his suit in vain. At last, he 
said— 

“ Deacon, if yon don’t let me have the corn, 
I shall curse you." 

“ Curse me 1 ” replied the Deacon, “ How 
dare you do so?” 

“ Because,” said the man, “ the Bible says 

BO.” 

“ Nonsense,” exclaimed Deacon Hunt; “ there 
is no such thing in the Bible." 

“ Yes there is.” replied the poor man. 

“ Well,” said the Deacon, “ if you can find 
any such text, TO give you a bushel'of corn.” 

They went into the house, when the poor 
man went to the old family Bible, turned to 
Prov. xi, 26, and read : 

“ He that withholdets corn, the people shall 
Curse him; but blessings shall be upon the 
head of him that selleth it.” 

The Deacon was fairly caught. 

“ Come along,” said he, “ and I will be as 
good as my word." 

He took him to the corn-house, measured out 
a full bushel of corn, helped the man to put it 
into his bag, assisted him to put it on his shoul¬ 
der, and, just before his departure, being some¬ 
what of a wag, he said, with a twinkle of the 
eye— 

“ I say, neighbor, after you have carried this 
corn home, go up to Deacon Clark, and curse 
him out of another bushel.” 


[The poet Bryant, in his letters to the New 
York Evening Post , gives the following descrip¬ 
tion of a bull fight which he witnessed in 
Spain.] 

That afternoon, at the special urgency of 
Don Pedro—for I wished to postpone the 
spectacle till I should arrive at Madrid—I went 
with one of our party to a bull fight. “ This is' 
the last day,” said our Spanish friend; “ to¬ 
morrow the ampitheatre will be removed, every 
plank of it, and we shall have no more com¬ 
bats for a year.” We found the place, which 
they told us was capable of containing six 
thousand persons, already full of persons im¬ 
patiently drumming with their feet, to hint that 
it was high time for the sport to begin. Nine- 
tenths or more of them were of the laboring 
class, and their bright-colored costumes, par¬ 
ticularly those of the women, gave the crowd a 
gay appearance. Many children of various 
ages were among them, and some of these, 
showily dressed and attended by nurses, were 
evidently or opulent fhmifies. We took our 
places in the uppermost circle, under a narrow 
sort of roof, which sheltered us from the sun ; 
below us was range after range of seats open 
to the sky, descending to the central circle, the 
arena, in which the combats were to take place. 

An alguazil, in black, first rode round the 
arena, proclaiming the regulation of the day. 
He was followed by a procession of the per¬ 
formers, in their gay dresses ; the picadores _ 

glittering with gold and silver lace—on horse¬ 
back, with their broad brimmed hats and long 
lances; the shulos on foot, with their red 
cloaks; the banderilleros, with their barbed 
shafts, wrapped in strips of white paper; the 
matadores, with their swords; and lastly, three 
mules, gaily caparisoned, with strings of little 
bells on their necks, who were to drag out the 
Blain bulls. Loud shouts rose from the crowd, 
and then a dcor was opened, and an enormous 
bull, jet black, with massive chest and glaring 
eyes, bounded into the arena. Ho ran first at 
the chulos, who shook their cloaks at him, but 
his rage soon appeared to subside. A picadors 
pat his lance against the animal’s forehead, but 
he shook it off and turned away. The chulos 
again came capering about him, and trying to 
provoke him, but he pursued them only a few 
steps. Then rose the cry of Ah, que es manso! 
que es manso 1 codarde! codarde!* Finally 
tne people began to call for the dogs. Los 
perros! LoS perros! rose from a thousand 
throatB. Three large dogs were brought, which, 
barking loudly, flew at the bull with great fury. 
He took them, one after another on his horns, 
and threw them up in the ’air; one of them 
he caught in his fall, and tossed him again. 
The dogs tore his ears into strings, but they 
were soon either disabled or cowed, and only 
attacked him warily, while he kept them off by 
presenting to them first one horn and then the 
other. Then the dogs were withdrawn, and 
the chulos tried him again, but he would not 
chase them far; the picadores poked at him 
with their lances, but be declined to gore their 
horses. The crowd shouted vigorously, “ Away 
with him! away with him ! ” and at length the 
door by which the bull had entered was set 
open, that he might make his retreat. 

But the bujl would not go; he was not mind¬ 
ed either to fight or quit the field. “ Kill him 
kill him 1” exclaimed a thousand throats—and 
the signal was given, in obedience to which, 
one of the matadores —the primera espada, 
as the Spaniards call him, just as the Italians 
say prima donna —made his appearance, with 
a red cloak on his left arm, and a long, glitter 
ing, straight sword in his right hand. He shpok 
the cloak at the bull, who made a rush at it, 
while the matador at the same moment at¬ 
tempted to pierce the animal to the heart 
through the chine. Three times he sought to 
make the fatal pass ; at the third he was sue 
cessful, burying the blade up to the hilt. A 
torrent of blood flowed from the creature’s 
mouth, he staggered, and fell; a sound of little 
bells was heard ; then three mules, harnessed 
abreast, came in, and dragged out the lifeless 
carcass. 

Another bull, of smaller size, but of more 
savage temper, was then let into the arena. 
He ran fiercely at the chulos , chasing them into 
the places of shelter built for them beside the 
barrier, and the crowd shouted, “ Es muy bra¬ 
vo, esc ! muy bravo 1 A picador touched with 
his lance the forehead ot the animal, who in¬ 
stantly rushed towards him, raised with his 
horns the horse he rode, and laid him on the 
ground, ripping open his bowels. I then per- 
c ived, with a sort of horror, that the horse 
had been blindfolded, in order that he might 
not get out of the way of the bull. The chulos 
came up with their red cloaks, and diverted 
the attention of the bull from his victim, while 
the picador, who had fallen under his horse, 
was assisted to rise. Four other horses were 
brought forth, blindfolded in this manner, and 
their lives put between the picador and the 
fury of the bull, and each was killed, in its turn, 
amidst the shouts and applauses of the crowd 

One of the bandilleros now came forward, 
provoked the bull to rush at him, by shaking 
his cloak before his eyes, and, leaping aside, 
planted one of his barbed shafts with its paper 
streamers in each of the animal’s shoulders. 
Others followed his example, till the bleeding 
shoulders of the bull were garnished with five 
bandilleros on each side. The creature, how¬ 


ever, was evidently becoming tired, and the 
signal was given to finish him ; a matador 
came forward and planted a sword in his heart; 
but he made a violent effort to keep his legs, 
and, even while falling, seemed disposed to rush 
at the chulos. 

I had now seen enough, and left the place 
amidst the thunders of applause which the 
creature’s fall drew from the crowd. I heard 
that afterwards three more bulls and six horses 
were killed, and that an addition had been 
made to the usual entertainments of the plaza, 
with which the people were not well pleased. 
A class of combatants appeared, called pega- 
dores, who literally took the bull by the horns, 
allowing him to tosB them in the air, and one 
of them was much hurt by his fall. “ It is a 
Portuguese innovation,” said my friend Don 
Pedro, rather innocently, as it seemed to me, 
“ and it is a horrible sight for us Spaniards. 
We do not like to see a man tossed like a dog.” 


“ History of the United States,” just published, 
is very severe upon Dr. Johnson, for the Tory 
pamphlet he wrote against the American Revo¬ 
lution. The following paragraphs will give an 
idea of Dr. Johnson's treatment of the subject, 
and of the historian’s treatment of him.— Eds.. 
Trans.] 

“While such was the state of angry opposition 
between the citizens and soldiers at Boston, 
Lord Howe at London finally broke off his ne¬ 
gotiations with Franklin, and the Ministry used 
the pen of Samuel Johnson to inflame the pub¬ 
lic mind. Johnson was a poor man’s son, and 
had himself tasted the bitter cup of extreme in¬ 
digence. His father left no more than twenty 
pounds. To bury his mother, and pay her little 
debts, he had written ‘Rasselas.’ For years he 
had gained a precarious support as an author. 
He had paced the streets of London all night 
long, from not having where to lay his head ; 
he had escaped a prison for a trifle he owed 
by begging an alms of Richardson, had broken 
his bread with poverty, and had even known 
what it was from sheer want to go without a 
dinner. When better days came, he loved the 
poor as few else love them ; and he nursed in 
his house whole nests of the lame, the blind, 
the sick, and the sorrowful. A man who had 
thus sturdily battled with social evils, and was 
so keenly touched by the wretchedness of the 
down-trodden, deserved to have been able to 
feel for an injured person ; but he refuses to do 
so. Having defined the word pension as ‘ pay 
given to a state hireling for treason to his coun¬ 
try,’ he was himself become a pensioner; and 
at the age of three score and six, with small 
hire, like a bravo who loves his trade, he set 
about the work of his taskmasters. In a tract, 
which he called ‘ Taxation no Tyranny,’ he 
echoed to the crowd the haughty rancor which 
passed down from the King and his Court to 
his Council, to the Ministers, to the aristocracy, 
their parasites and followers, with nothing re¬ 
markable in his party zeal, but the intensity ot 
its bitterness; or in his manner, hut its unpar¬ 
alleled insolence; or in his argument, but its 
grotesque extravagance. 

“ The Bostonians had declared to the Gene¬ 
ral Congress their willingness to resign their 
opulent town, and wander into the country as 
exiles. 1 Alas I ’ retorted Johnson,‘the heroes 
of Boston will only leave good houses to wiser 
men.’ To the complaints of their liability to 
be carried out of their country for trial, he an¬ 
swered, ‘ we advise them not to offend.’ When 
it was argued, that they were condemned un¬ 
heard, he asserted, ‘ there is no need of a trial; 
no man desires to hear that which he has al¬ 
ready seen.’ 

“ Franklin had remained in Great Britain for 
no reason but to promote conciliation ; and 
with an implacable malice, which was set off by 
a ponderous effort at mirth, Johnson pointed at 
him as the ‘ master of mischief, teaching Con¬ 
gress to put in motion the engine of political 
electricity, and to give the great stroke by the 
name of Boston.’ 

‘1 Did the Americans claim a right of resist¬ 
ance, ‘ Audacious defiance 1 ’ cried Johnson, 
‘ acrimonious malignity I The indignation of 
the English is like that of the Scythians, who, 
returning from war, found themselves excluded 
from their own houses by their slaves.' 

“ Virginia and the Carolinas had shown im¬ 
patience of oppression. ‘How is it,’ asked 
Johnson, ‘ that we hear the loudest yelps for 
liberty among the drivers of negroes ? The 
al&ves should be set free ; they may be more 
grateful and honest than their masters.’ 

“ Lord North inclined to mercy. ‘ Nothing,’ 
said Johnson, ‘ can be more noxious to society 
than clemenoy which exacts no forfeiture;’ 
and he proposed to arm the savage Indians, 
turn out the British soldiers on free quarters 
among the Americans, remodel all their char¬ 
ters, and take away their political privileges. 

“ Dickinson, of Pennsylvania, had insisted 
that the Americans complained only of innova¬ 
tions. ‘ We do not put a calf into the plough,’ 
said the moralist; ‘ we wait till he is an ox.’ 
This, however, the Ministry bade him erase, 
not for its ribaldry, but as unwilling to concede 
that the calf had been ^spared; and Johnson 
obeyed, comparing himself to a mechanic for 
whom ‘ the employer is to decide.’ Was he 
told that the Americans were increasing in 
numbers, wealth, and love of freedom—‘ This 
talk,'said he, ‘ that they multiply with the fe¬ 
cundity of their own rattlesnakes, disposes men 
accustomed to think themselves masters to 
hasten th» experiment of binding obstinacy 
before it is become yet more obdurate.’ He 
mocked at the rule of progression, which show¬ 
ed that America must in the end exceed Europe 
in population. ‘ Then,’ said he, in derision, not 
knowing how much truth he was uttering, ‘ in 
a century and a quarter, let the princes of the 
larih tremble in their palaces.' 

“ Had Johnson been truly a man of genius, 
he would have escaped the shame of having, in 
his old age, aimed at freedom the feeble shaft 
which was meant to have carried ruin. In spite 
of the. ostentatious pomp of his morality, his 
own heart was riveted to the earth. At the last, 
he cowed under the fear of dissolution, as though 
death were an enemy, scarifying his. limbs, in 
ihe vain hope of breathing through a few hours 
more; unable in the moment of change to fix 
his eye on God, or to grasp eternity—the em¬ 
blem of the old political system, which also lay 
on its death-bed, helplessly longing to live on. 
His name is never breathed as a watchword ; 
his writings never thrill as oracles.” 


The Parisians are laughing over the lasPgood 
story from the German watering places. It 
appears that the Princess N., who resides in a 
sumptuous chateau , near the Baths of Neuwied, 
sent a dinner invitation, according to her hos¬ 
pitable custom, to the Major P., an officer on 
service at the garrison near by. The Major 
chanced to be on duty, and was obliged to de¬ 
cline; but, on sending his excuse by his faith¬ 
ful Sergeant, he told him to bring him his din¬ 
ner as he came back—meaning, of course, that 
he should go for it to the neighboring restau¬ 
rant. The subaltern chanced to be 7ery literal 
in his habit of mind, and he delivered the two 
errands at once, to the servant at the gate of 
the chateau. 

Very much astonished, at first, that her pro¬ 
posed guest should send for his dinner, the 
Princess soon entered into the joke; and, or¬ 
dering a huge tray to be sumptuously laden 
from her kitchen, she dispatched it by the hands 
of the Sergeant and her own footman. 

Astounded at the magnificence of the “dinner 
for one,” the Major summoned up his messen¬ 
ger, and soon came to an explanation ; but, 
quite too spirituel to lose the enjoyment of the 
luxury, he invited in a couple of brother officers, 
and they made a capital feast. Only, before 
silting down, he gave the Sergeant five dollars, 
and instructed him to go to the confectioner, and 
procure a splendid castle of sweetmeats, taking 
it with his compliments to the Princess. 

All dutifully done—but her Highness, in 
consideration of the subaltern’s so well perform¬ 
ing his duty, sent him out a dollar, for his per¬ 
quisite as a messenger. 

“ Excuse me I ” said the literal Sergeant, as 
he looked at the one dollar, and supposed that, 
of course, it was to pay for the confectionery 
he had bought, “Excuse me, but it cost five! 
Four dollars more, if you please 1 ” 

The Princess by this time understood the 
character of the man, and she gravely sent out 
the other four dollars. 

The Major was still at dinner with his feast¬ 
ing brother officers, when the faithful Sergeant 
entered, with the military touch to his cap, and 
laid down the five dollars upon the table. 


the return of those five dollars was explained, 
I is not told in the story, 
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FREE LABOR IN TROPICAL PRODUCTIONS. 

EMANCIPATION IN THE WEST INDIES. 

[To: bjBipublisksa in the National Era.] 

There is no subject on which more miscon¬ 
ception prevails than on the Results of Eman¬ 
cipation and the Workings of Free Labor in 
the British West Indies. 

Charles Tappan, of Boston, who sojourned 
last December and January in Barbados, 
spent much of his time while there in collect¬ 
ing authentic information in relation to it, sub¬ 
mitting a series of nineteen questions to va¬ 
rious persons qualified to give satisfactory evi¬ 
dence, to which replies were returned, which 
effectually refute the predictions and expose 
the misrepresentations of the Pro-Slavery 
Press- Of these, he has furnished ns with’a 
large portion, the publication of which we 
shall commence about the first of August. 

Among the documents printed, will be a 
very able letter from Mr. Hincks, Governor of 
the Five Windward Islands, another from the 
Bishop of Barbados, several from Missiona¬ 
ries, Magistrates, and Overseers. 

We announce the publication in advance, to 
give a fair opportunity to all who may . wish to 
secure authentic documentary evidence of the 
workings of the Free Labor System in the 
West Indies. 


General Cass, a rival candidate for-, the Pres¬ 
idential honors of his party, after having taken 
ground with Wilmot and others for preclnding 
Slavery from the domain acquired of Mexico, 
devised a new scheme, which the intelligent 
men of.neither party accepted or endorsed, but 
which was rightly considered an evasive and 
trimming party expedient. This was the doc¬ 
trine of Territorial sovereignty, declaring that 
the first inhabitants or squatters on the public 
domain, without the limits of the States, were 
invested with the sovereignty that pertains to 
a sovereign State, at least on the subject of Sla¬ 
very. How and whence they derived this at¬ 
tribute, and by what means or under what con¬ 
stitutional provision Slavery was made an excep¬ 
tion to Federal sovereignty, was never satisfac¬ 
torily explained by the author or his friends, 
although during almost every succeeding ses¬ 
sion, while the venerable gentleman continued 
in the Senate, he made labored efforts to define 
his position and his doctrines. 

About the same period, Mr. Calhoun ad¬ 
vanced his theory, which none but the extreme 
nullifiers regarded as worthy of attention, that 
Slavery was above and beyond the Constitu¬ 
tion ; that neither Congress nor the Territories 
could legislate on the subject, or prevent its 
extension ; that everywhere within the limits 
of the Republic, except where prohibited by 
positive State enactments, the institution was 
valid, and to be sustained. In short, that Sla¬ 
very in these United States was national, and 
Freedom local; that no law was required to 
establish the institution; that it was a primi¬ 
tive right, extending wherever the Federal 
Constitution was extended ; that it could be in¬ 
terdicted only by the States in the exercise of 
their sovereign power ; and that, consequently, 
neither Congress nor the Territories, while in* 
their dependent Territorial condition, could 
prohibit it in any part of the public domain. 

These were the novel and conflicting schemes 
of the three prominent leaders, who were for 
subverting the ancient Territorial policy of the 
Government. Neither was recognised or ap¬ 
proved by the great majority in Congress or the 
country; for whatever differences were enter¬ 
tained on the subject of Slavery, there was no 
disposition with the great body of the people to 
enlarge or diminish the Federal authority, to 
curtail the rights of the States, or place the 
Territories on an equality with them. Sover¬ 
eignty is an essential attribute of government, 
and does net and cannot exist in a Territorial 
dependency, but does in the States. They have 
delegated to the Federal Government certain 
powers, and the incidents of those powers. 
Among the granted powers is that of war, and 
the incident conquest; and the territory con¬ 
quered or acquired must be governed and cared 
for by the sovereign power which conquered 
and acquired it, until it becomes a State or 
States, and is capable of taking sovereignty 
upon, itself. This was the doctrine and prac¬ 
tice of the Government—the old Territorial 
policy, which the theorizing and intriguing 
politicians for ten years past have been laboring 
to undermine and destroy. 

Mr. Buchanan, consistent with his character, 
adopted a half-way policy, but, entertaining no 
doubt of the full and ample power of the Gov¬ 
ernment to legislate on and control the subject, 
proposed that Congress should prohibit Slavery 
in part of our Territories. This was his policy, 
his statesmanship. 

Mr. Cass, with equal consistency, first favored 
an exclusion of Slavery from the whole ac¬ 
quired domain, and then, suddenly reversing 
his position, proposed, that Congress should ab¬ 
dicate sovereignty in the Territories on the sub. 
ject of Slavery, and leave the inhabitants with¬ 
out law, but insisting the people had the inher¬ 
ent and constitutional right to decide for them¬ 
selves, while yet in a Territorial condition, 
whether they would or would not have Slavery. 

Mr. Calhoun, often erratic, but subtle, ana 
lytic, and adroit, with more sagacity than either 
of the others, presented a new and bold theory, 
which, though repulsive to all, and in direct 
conflict with the practice of the Government 
and the spirit of the Constitution, was never¬ 
theless not a half way scheme, nor a trimming 
policy inconsistent with itself, like the two 
others, but a radical measure, intended to aec- 
tionalize and change the policy and the char¬ 
acter of the Government. While the shallow¬ 
ness and absurdity of the other two were made 
palpable by discussion, the radicalism and bold¬ 
ness of Mr. Calhoun’s proposition begat adher¬ 
ents among the extremists—the nullifiers who 
for years had been vociferous on the subject of 
“ Southern rights.” 

What have been the questions in controvery 
between parties during the last ten years ? Not 
the commercial issues or questions of foreign 
policy, such as, from 1800 to 1816, called out the 
opposing forces of the Republicans and Feder¬ 
alists ; not the financial issues, or matters re¬ 
lating to the banks, currency, and custody of 
the public treasure, which divided Democrats 
and Whigs from 1830 to 1846; but the ques¬ 
tions in controversy from 1848 have related to 
the Territorial policy of the Government, chief¬ 
ly as connected with Slavery. The historian, 
in recording the events of this period, and the 
party struggles to which they have given rise, 
will present them as a new and distinct phase 
from those which preceded it. On former oc¬ 
casions, there were, as there are now, principles 
lying at the foundation of these differences— 
principles tending to centralize on the one side, 


to State rights on the other. This was emphat¬ 
ically the ease in the inception of the dynas¬ 
ties of 1800 and 1830, and is as obvious now' 
in regard to the Territorial policy. On each and 
every occasion, the Federal Judiciary has not 
only leaned to centralism, but assumed to itself 
powers in derogation of other departments of 
the Government. 

Mr. Jefferson, as the selected leader of the 
old Republican party, clearly defines his posi¬ 
tion, and that of his political associates in his 
day, in the extract we have made. And, in the 
second phase of parties, thirty years later, Gen. 
Jackson, the acknowledged head of the Demo¬ 
cratic party, declared that “ the opinion of the 
Judge has no more authority over Congress, than 
the opinion of Congress has over the Judge, 
and on that point the President is independent 
of both. The authority of the Supreme Court 
must cot, therefore, be permitted to control the 
Congress or the Executive, when acting in their 
legislative capacities, but to have only snoh in¬ 
fluence as the force of their reasoning may de¬ 
serve.” 

The prominent and marked measures of the 
present Administration relate to the Territories; 
and what is its policy in regard to them ? 
Where is the sovereignty of the Territories 
vested until they become States, and are them¬ 
selves endowed with sovereignty ? Most clearly 
in the Federal Government, of which they are 
mere dependencies. On this point, Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan is clearly committed by declarations, 
speeches, and votes—until past his grand cli¬ 
macteric—as well as by his Berks County letter. 
In that letter, he avows his policy to he that of 
prohibition above a particular parallel of lati¬ 
tude. As a legislator, statesman, and constitu¬ 
tional expounder, he could not have advocated 
such prohibition, if he entertained a doubt of 
the constitutional power and authority. He had, 
when he wrote that letter, attained the age of 
sixty years, thirty of which he had spent in the 
public service. Without sovereignty, there could 
be no prohibition. If the sovereignty of the 
Territories is in the Federal Government, it was 
and is as much its duty to legislate on the sla¬ 
very and freedom of the people, as on any sub¬ 
ject whatever. Mr. Buchanan was right, there¬ 
fore, aB to the authority of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, when he proposed prohibition, and wrong 
in failing to make it general. The politician 
and the partisan absorbed the legislator and 
the statesman. 

But this was the policy of 1847, when he was 
Secretary of State, and old parties were in their 
decadence. What is the policy of the Admin¬ 
istration at this time ? Does the Executive main¬ 
tain the principles avowed by him in 1847, when 
the first officer in Mr. Polk’s Cabinet ? and if 
not, does he excuse himself by “ transferring all 
the powers of the States to the General Govern¬ 
ment, and all of that Government” to the Judi¬ 
ciary, so far as the Territorial policy concern¬ 
ing Slavery is in question ? This is not in con¬ 
formity with the doctrines of the Republicans 
in 1802 as stated by Jefferson, nor pf the Dem¬ 
ocrats of 1832 as avowed by Jackson. It is a 
marked feature in the history of parties, that, 
while the State Rights men, the advocates of a 
strict construction, have, like Jefferson, been 
for “ preserving to the States the powers not 
yielded by them to the Union, and to each de¬ 
partment of the Union its constitutional share of 
the division of powers,” they have as scrupulous¬ 
ly maintained for the Federal Government all 
the authority clearly delegated to it by the Con¬ 
stitution. Congress had fall power to legislate 
on the subject of Slavery, without the limits of 
the States, from the adoption of the Constitu¬ 
tion, except they should not prohibit the import¬ 
ation of slaves prior to 1808. Jefferson and the 
Republicans did not hesitate to prohibit, they 
being then in power, as soon as that limitation 
expired. The sectional doctrine of “ Southern 
rights ” was not then regarded as legitimate. 
North Carolina and Georgia, aware that Con¬ 
gress had full authority to legislate and prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories, expressly stipulated, 
in their deeds ceding the Territories now com¬ 
prising the States of Tennessee, Alabama, and 
Mississippi, that Congress should pass no law 
emancipating slaves in these Territories. They 
did not suppose that Slavery was national and 
Freedom local—that Slavery was above and 
beyond the Constitution—they were not aware 
of any element in our system, known as “ South¬ 
ern rights.” There were State rights and Fed¬ 
eral rights; but it remained for modern sec¬ 
tionalism, under the training of the Nullifiers, 
to bring out “ Southern rights.” for legislation 
and Executive recognition. 

Sectionalism and centralism belong to the 
same political family, each begets and fosters 
the other, both are opposed to State rights and 
to Federal rights—to the Constitution and to 
the Union. The aggregation of the slave States, 
in combined action, to promote a great monop¬ 
oly interest, has introduced the sectional heresy 
of Southern rights into onr politics, and con¬ 
trols the administration of the Government. In 
obedience to its dictates, the Chief Magistrate 
has abandoned his own avowed principles, and 
the Government has been prostituted to sus¬ 
tain it. 

The policy of the present Executive in ad¬ 
ministering the Federal Government is to per¬ 
mit Slavery to go unrestrained over the whole 
public domain without the limits of the States. 
It has abdicated sovereignty on the subject of 
Slavery and of Polygamy in the Territories. 
The Administration is powerless to prevent 
either. Its Territorial policy is the opposite of 
that of Jefferson and Jackson, of the Republi¬ 
cans and the Democrats, as well as of all prece¬ 
ding parties except the Nullifiers; and, while, 
it claims to be devoid of power, authority, 
and sovereignty, in the Territories, it, with a 
strange inconsistency and by despotic assump¬ 
tion, arrogates to itself the right to dictate to 
the people in regard to their State Government, 
and to impose upon them a Constitution to 
which they are opposed. 

How unlike Mr. Jefferson and the Republi¬ 
cans of 1802 ? How unlike Jackson and the 
Democrats of 1832, is this Territorial policy : pf. 
the present Administration ? How unlike that 
“ frugal and simple Government ” of the great 
Apostle of Freedom, who was “not for a multi¬ 
plication of officers and salaries, merely to 
make partisans ? ” In these respects, and, in¬ 
deed, in all others, the Administration is in 
strong contrast with that of Mr. Jefferson. 

The Washington correspondent of the Phila¬ 
delphia North American writes that journal: 

“We are drifting rapidly to another and 
more serious collision with the Republic, and it 
is time the public mind was contemplating 
some of the contingencies which must arise 
from such an event. A protectorate has been 
broached in the Senate, and the leading press 
of England has signified, very unmistakably, 
that the absorption of Mexico by the United 
States would be hailed with satisfaction.as one 
means of securing the debt due to British bond¬ 
holders—say one hundred or more millions of 
dollars. These expressions, taken in connec¬ 
tion with that accursed spirit of acquisition, by 
which we are always breaking the command¬ 
ment, and coveting our neighbors' goods, have 
produced their effect here, encouraged perhaps 
by the belief that some decided policy would 
withdraw attention from local issues, and con¬ 
centrate it upon one absorbing idea.” 

John B. Gough, the temperance lecturer, is 
and has been in the service of two British So¬ 
cieties, the National and the Scottish Leagues, 
which pay him ten guineas or $50 a lecture. 
In the course of a year, he delivers two hun¬ 
dred lectures ; so that from th :se sources alone 
he receives $10,000, 


The Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-Slavery Society, in the midst of the West 
India labor panic which the London Times 
and other journals in the plantation interest 
got up, instituted inquiries of men living in 
every part of the West Indies, respecting the 
condition of the emancipated classes there, 
and the alleged want of labor in those colonies, 
and more especially in Jamaica. The replies 
to these inquiries have been published in a 
pamphlet form by the Committee. The replies 
seem to establish the following facts: 

“ 1. The alleged want of labor is a false cry. 
To cultivate the whole area of land at present 
lying waste in all the colonies—except Barba¬ 
dos—would, indeed, absorb any number of 
laborers; but the evidence is overwhelming, 
that no addition to their number is necessary 
to meet the demand for the estates that are act¬ 
ually under cultivation. 

“ 2. Where labor is said to be deficient, it 
can be traoed to causes within the planters’ 
control to remove. Of these, insufficient wages, 
unpunctual payment of the same, or no pay¬ 
ment at all, are stated to be the chief. 

‘ “ 3. Immigration, on the present system is 
condemned as expensive and unsatisfactory, 
injurious to the people who are introduced) 
and to the native colonial popnlation. 

“ The allegations of idleness and immorality, 
which have been propagated by the Times, are 
indignantly repudiated as gross calumnies, and 
the writers are challenged to produce the proof 
of their reckless statements.” 

The Island of Jamaica has from the first 
been singled out by the friends of Slavery to il¬ 
lustrate the failure of emancipation, and by the 
Times as deficient in labor. A dozen gentle¬ 
men in different parts of the Island, gentlemen 
of the highest standing, write to the Commit¬ 
tee that there is really no lack of labor there. 
One man writes from the town of London : 

“It is my decided opinion, that there is no 
real want of labor in this colony, but that there 
is more than sufficient to keep the properties 
now existing in good cultivation. That a de¬ 
ficiency of hands is experienced on estates in 
some localities must be acknowledged; and, 
although this may be to some extent attributa¬ 
ble to. idleness on the part of a portion of the 
people, yet, in most oases, I believe it is to be 
accounted for on the ground of insufficient re¬ 
muneration to the laborer, compared with what 
he can earn on his own freehold or on hired 
lands—to ungenerous and harsh treatment—to 
bad house accommodations, and to some other 
causes that may be elicited by the questions 
which follow. Jamaica would undoubtedly 
support a much larger population than it at 
presept contains, and, from all I know of the 
parties opposed to the system of immigration 
now existing here, none wonld have an objec¬ 
tion to a obntinued augmentation on terms 
strictly equitable, and involving no possibility 
of danger to the rights and liberties of ihe im¬ 
migrant. 

“ My own conviction is, that one shilling per 
diem for field labor—and which may be said, 
with some exceptions, to be the general rate of 
wages a day throughout the Island—is not suf¬ 
ficient, with the oppressive taxation to which 
he is subject, to enable a man to support him¬ 
self and family adequately to their actual ne¬ 
cessities ; while any great improvement in the 
social condition of families under such circum¬ 
stances is entirely out of the question.” 

Another correspondent of the Committee 
writes from Kingston, Jamaica, that the main 
difficulty in that region is, not the scarcity of 
laborers, but of labor. The planters will not 
offer prices which will support men and their 
families, and they prefer to caltivate a little 
ground of their own. A shilling a day, the 
wages offered by the planters, will not tempt 
men- to work. They feel it to be entirely in¬ 
sufficient pay, and refuse in many instances to 
work for it. 

The same writer gives the following interest¬ 
ing statement respecting the foreign immigra¬ 
tion into Jamaica: 

“ I understand, from the published state¬ 
ments, 17,000 immigrants have been intro¬ 
duced into this Island, mostly from Africa and 
the East Indies. The European laborers placed 
on estates, of course, died. They were fit only 
for settlers in the mountains, where, if properly 
cared for, they would have done well; but they 
were not properly cared for. 

“ I cannot tell what number has been return¬ 
ed to India and China. 

“ I think I have heard that 13,000 had died 
in the colony. The truth is, that the whole 
number of laborers necessary to carry on the 
present cultivation is only 15,000, or there¬ 
abouts. 

“ I have no doubt that their introduction has 
to some extent kept down the rates of wages 
that would otherwise have prevailed. But I 
believe much might be done, to sustain a sup¬ 
ply of labor from the Creole popnlation, which 
is not done. The really intelligent and inde¬ 
pendent laborer is often unwilling to put up 
for himself and falnily with plantation accom¬ 
modation and wages and treatment. As to the 
effect on morals and religion, I know that the 
presence of the Africans has been injurious, 
and so must have been that of the Hindoos 
and Chinese. Which of us would expose our 
children or our women to the evil influence of 
such fellow-workmen ? ” 

Another gentleman, in the course of his letter, 

“ One of my congregation, formerfy a slave, 
lately purchased a horse for £30. Another 
party, who occasionally attends church, through 
the interest of a proprietor, obtained a coffee 
property, on lease and sale, not long ago. I had 
occasion, some short time back, to open a sub¬ 
scription list; two individuals paid 20s. each, 
and several 8s. and under. The people are pro¬ 
gressing in wealth and comfort, which conld 
not happen, were they idle. They are not all 
they should be; what body of persons are ? 
But this is not now the question; and if it were, 
we have no right to deal with the exception, as 
if it were the rale.” 

The replies from the other islands are of the 
same tenor. It is unquestionably true that the 
Coolie emigration scheme is a failure in every 
respect. The Coolies die off in a short time. 
They corrupt the native population, and they do 
not render much service to their masters. 

The testimony of these witnesses is almost 
unanimous, that in Jamaica and in the other 
islands there is no pressing want of laborers. 
Yet we are quite willing to believe that a healthy, 
wholesome, natural immigration of respect¬ 
able laborers would give an impulse to the 
West Indies, which would be immediately felt 
for good. But the compulsory system, as every 
system must be which is undertaken by a Gov¬ 
ernment, will not do. It has already worked 
ill—it is cruel to the immigrant, and barren of 
good fruits to the islands. Something else, then, 
iff needed—something which will develop the 
energies of the native population, or an immi¬ 
gration like that of Ireland to this country, only, 
of course, upon a smaller scale, but as free and 
spontaneous. 

A correspondent of the Committee, in a single 
paragraph, points out a fact which underlies 
this whole West India agitation, as engendered 
and held np by the planters and their organ, the 
London Times : 

“ It is not labor, but SLAVE-Zq&or, that is 
wanted. The planters do not know how to use 
free men, and the people are becoming too in 
telligent to submit to be treated as slaves, and 
there is a strong wish to drive them off the proper¬ 
ties, and to supply their place with forced labor. 
This is the whole secret of the matter. Let 
planters have capital to pay the people regu¬ 
larly, and learn to treat freemen as such, and 
they will not have to complain of want of labor.” 

William B. Astor, of New York, proposes to 
build three large steamships, fitted for either 
commercial or naval purposes, and then offer 
them for sale, first to the United States Gov¬ 
ernment, and next to the European Powers, 
j His object is said to be to furnish work, at this 
dull season, to several thousand otherwise idle 
I and suffering mechanics. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN PORTUGAL. 

The Portuguese Government seems to be in 
earnest about the abolition of Slavery within 
its jurisdiction. For several years a plan for 
general emancipation has been in contempla¬ 
tion, and now the King of Portugal has gone 
to work in the matter with honesty and energy. 
The following is one of the decrees of the 
King: 

“Art. I. Tho condition of Slavery is here¬ 
by abolished in the following territories of 
the Province of Angola— 

“(1.) In the district of Ambriz, from the 
river Lifune to the river Zaire. 

“(2.) In the territories of Cabinda and 
Molembo. 

“ Art. 2. This law shall come into execution, 
in the district of Ambriz, at the expiration of 
six months from the date of this publication in 
the ‘ Boletini Official ’ of Angola; and in the 
other territories mentioned in the preceding 
article, six months from the establishment in 
each, by the Government, of administrative and 
military authorities. 

“ Art. 3. All legislative enactments to the 
contrary are hereby revoked. 

“We therefore command all the authorities 
to whom the knowledge and execution of the 
above law appertains, to carry it out, and 
cause it to be carried out and observed fully, 
as therein contained.” 

By another decree, all slaves who embark 
upon Portuguese vessels become free upon 
reaching any port of the kingdom, whether the 
slaves of foreigners or not. 

instructions have also been given to the Gov¬ 
ernor of Macao, “ that Slavery may be con¬ 
sidered extinct at Macao, and that the few 
individuals who are represented as slaves can 
hardly be termed as such, inasmuch as they 
remain voluntarily with their masters." 

Another decree'of the King provides : 

“ Art. 1. The children of female slaves born 
in the Transmarine Provinces subsequently to 
the pnblication of this law, shall be consider¬ 
ed free. 

_ “ Art. 2. The children of female slaves men¬ 
tioned in the preceding article are bound to 
serve their mothers’ masters gratuitously up to 
the age of twenty years. 

“ Art. 3. The owners of female slaves are 
bound to provide for the board and education 
of such children as are born of them subse¬ 
quently to the pnblication ol this law, during 
the whole period' of their gratuitous service. 

“ Art. 4. The service of the children of 
females, as specified in article two, shall cease 
whenever the person having a right to such 
service shall be compensated, either for the 
value of the remaining period of service ac¬ 
cording to the Baid article, or for the expenses 
incurred for board and education as provided 
by the previous article. 

“ £. The Government, in concert with the 
Colonial Board, shall take such measures and 
frame such regulations as may be found neces¬ 
sary for determining the mode of compensa¬ 
tion in such cases as may demand it, and with 
reference to the local circumstances, and to the 
different manners and customs. 

“ Art. 5. In sales or transfer of female 
slaves, either made by contract during life¬ 
time, by testamentary dispositions, or by right 
of succession, the children of such slaves de¬ 
clared free by virtue of this law, and not exceed¬ 
ing seven years of age, shall always accompany 
their mothers. 

“ Art. 6. The children of female slaves not 
exceeding the age of four years shall be deliv¬ 
ered up to their mothers when the latter ob¬ 
tain their liberty, provided they wish to take 
them, and in that case the engagements con¬ 
tained in articles two and three of this law 
shall cease. 

“Art. 7., The owners of female slaves are 
also bound to maintain the children of the 
daughters of such slaves, provided that the 
mothera respectively are entitled to their main¬ 


tenance, as specified in article three of this 
law. This engagement, however, on the part 
of the owners, shall cease as soon their right 
to the gratuitous service of the mothers of such 
children ceases. 

“ Art. 8. The Board of Guardians for slaves 
shall see that the provisions of this law are 
faithfully carried out. 

“Art. 9. The Government are hereby au¬ 
thorized to create any establishments or asso¬ 
ciations, and to make the necessary outlay, in 
order to afford due protection to the children 
of female slaves mentioned in artiole one, as 
well as to the effect that this law may be fully 
and promptly executed. 

“ Art. 10. All legislative enactments to the 
contrary are hereby revoked. 

“ We therefore command all the authorities 
to whom the knowledge and execution of the 
said law may apply, to carry it out, and to 
cause it to be carried out and observed as fully 
as contained therein.” 

Here is a country looked upon by most Ameri¬ 
cans as not more than half civilized, and under 
the despotism of a King, yet which, in its hu¬ 
mane provisions for the oppressed and down¬ 
trodden, puts this Government and this great 
nation to open shame. 

What does this Government, which claims to 
be the home of Freedom, care for the sufferings 
of four millions of its people—for the wrongs 
inflicted upon every sixth man and woman 
throughout the Republic? Just nothing at all. 
Yet Don Peter, “ by grace of God ” King of 
Portugal, cares for the comparatively few slaves 
in his kingdom, and stops to consider their 
wrongs, and provide fer the administration of 
justice. We may well learn a lesson from him. 

Mexico.— We are in danger of a quarrel 
with Mexico. Whether the Administration is 
honest in the matter or not, it is very difficult 
to tell. It is natural to suspect it of a desire 
to get into difficulties with that country, and no 
doubt into a popular war which would strength¬ 
en Slavery in two ways—by the acquisition of 
slave territory, and by drawing the attention 
of the people of the free States from the Sla¬ 
very question at home. The Washington cor¬ 
respondent of the Philadelphia North Ameri¬ 
can says: 

“ Nothing appears to be settled or stable 
here. On Wednesday it was determined to 
sustain the great principles asserted by Mr. 
Forsyth, in Mexico, resisting the extraordinary 
tax, without adopting his opinions or theories. 
And his instructions were prepared upon this 
basis, recommending him to remain at his post 
and keep quiet. On Thursday morning, Mr. 
Garcia, one of the persons expelled from Mexi¬ 
co for refusing payment of the tax, and claim¬ 
ing to be an American citizen, arrived, bring¬ 
ing dispatches from Mr. Forsyth, which com¬ 
pletely changed the purpose here. Forsyth 
represents that the Zaloaga Government can¬ 
not stand a month ; that it is beset with foes 
on all sides, and that life and property are 
insecure, from an existing anarchy. Under 
these circumstances, the Administration has 
sent a special messenger, Captain Henry, to 
Mexico, with instructions to close the legation. 
This movement has a double purpose in view: 
first, to create a rupture in our relations ; and 
next, to get rid of Mr. Forsyth, whom it has 
been long determined to displace. He will 
never return in an official capacity, and it is 
well known that the mission was placed at the 
disposal of Mr. Benjamin, who, with an eye to 
re-election as Senator, postponed a decision, 
and subsequently the refusal of the Spanish 
mission. * * * 

“ Mr. Forsyth has done everything to pro¬ 
voke a collision with the Mexican Government. 
He advised the so-called Americans—look at 
the names, Garoia and Migel—not only to re¬ 
fuse payment of the tax under protest, but to 
resist it, in order that they might be forcibly 
expeljed, and thus add another to the catalogue 
of‘outrages,’ which are manufactured for effect. 
The Administration has its hands pretty full 
already, but is anxious for a controversy with 
a Republic like Mexico or Paraguay, out of 
which it is hoped to make capital, and to cover 
up the tracks of local issues, which become 
more embarrassing the more they are explored 
and probed. It wonld be very convenient just 
now to get Kansas out of the way, dead as it 
is represented to be, though it will be found 
pretty well alive on the 2d of August, and to 
divert attention from the wilful extravagance 
of the Government, the appalling expenditures, 
the growing corruption in office, and the in¬ 
crease of the public debt. A rumpus with 
Mexico might fit in very nicely just now, but 
the couutry is not to be cheated by false pre¬ 


tences, when prosperity ia blighted, industry 
unrewarded, commerce stagnant, manufactures 
prostrate, and labor penniless and starving.” 

The leaders of the Democratic party evident¬ 
ly are frightened, and fear that, without a 
popular war or something ®f that kind, their 
power will soon be lost. Hence, like Louis 
Napoleon, while they do not like war in itself, 
they welcome it as a smaller evil than the loss 
of place and power. It is, however, a little too 
late to make an unjust war popular in this 
country. It is by no means certain that a war 
got up by this Administration, without due j 
provocation, would be popular with the masses. 
Any war in defence of bur rights will alwayB 
be popular in America—but it is very doubtful 
if a war manufactured by slaveholders, and 
made to add slave territory to this country, 
would be so. 


The Secretary of the Navy is still confined 
to his house, and we have no decision as yet 
upon the application of the Collins line to make 
Portland its western terminus. The act of 
1847 directs the Secretary of the Navy to “ac¬ 
cept the proposals of E. K. Collins to convey 
the United States mail between New York and 
Liverpool.” Certainly there is nothing in these 
words which could prevent the Secretary from 
allowing Mr. Collins to put the mails on board 
steamships at any of onr ports, provided no 
time should be lost by the transaction. It is 
the safe and rapid transit of the mails which is 
the object of the Government, not the favoring 
of any particular city. 

The Sun has the following in its Washing¬ 
ton correspondence : 

“ There has been not less of desire than of 
effort, by peace-making politicians, to procure 
a truce between the Administration and Mr. 
Douglas; but the speech of the latter, at Chi¬ 
cago, has called out such severe reply in the 
Executive organ—the Union —as to preclude 
all reasonable hope of ‘ union and harmony ’ 
between the high contending parties.” 

Such is the general understanding here; yet 
some think the Union is playing a game with 
the Illinois Republicans, thinking that its 
friendship for Mr. Douglas, if it had any, and 
were to make It known, would bill Mr. Douglas 
at once, and the party at the West I 

The telegraphic agent of the Associated 
Press says: 

“ There is good reason to believe, from re¬ 
cently-received information, that our Govern¬ 
ment is now in a fair way to acquire ihe Island 
of Cuba. This is derived from an unquestion¬ 
able source.” 

The source may be “ unquestionable,” but 
we donbt the truth of the statement. The Gov- 
ernment doubtless is trying to get Cuba, and 
expects to succeed—hut we doubt whether its 
expectations have any good foundation. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs has re¬ 
ceived a letter, dated June 22d, stating that the 
Camanches are nighly engaged in extensive 
depredations. General Cooper, the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw agent, hadjust started for Wash¬ 
ita when the troubles commenced, but an ex¬ 
press had been sent, requesting his return. 
There were but six white men at^Fort Arbuckle, 
and the post might be taken at any moment. 
The Camanches are very much irritated by the 
losses which they sustained in the recent con¬ 
flict with the Texas Rangers. 

The order for the march of the second cav¬ 
alry to Fort Leavenworth has been counter¬ 
manded, and that regiment will remain on duty 
in the department of Texas. 

On the 1st of August, the department of 
Florida will be broken up, and the several mil¬ 
itary stations therein will revert to the depart 
ment of the East. Lieutenant General Scott 
compliments Colonel Loomis in bringing to a 
sueeessful close the late Indian hostilities in 
Florida, and says that he and those who served 
with him deserve well of their country. 

Two of the sloops of war are to be built at 
the Philadelphia Navy Yard. The President 
does not forget his native State. 

Secretary Toucey has recovered from his ill¬ 
ness, and is able to attend to his official duties. 


In this volnme.we have the thrilling history 
of one of the noblest missicuariesof our time— 
a man not only beloved in his denomination, 
the Baptist, but among all others. His life-ex¬ 
perience in India is graphically narrated, and 
the volume is calculated to be extensively pop¬ 
ular. The publisher has issued it in good style, 
and deserves success. Daring the past two 
years; Mr. Dayton has met with great success 
in publishing. One of his volumes has attained 
a circulation of 65,000 copies, another 14,000, 
and still another, Fifty Years 1 in Chains, has, 
in a few weeks attained a circulation of 6,000 
copies. 


| Two stories, both of Carter’s fireside series, 
and both contained in one volume ; though we 
perceive, by an advertisement on a fly-leaf, they 
are also to be had separately. We have never 
seen any of the other works of the authoress, 
except “ The Giant Killer,” which we remem¬ 
ber reading with interest, and noticed a year or 
more since. She has made it her aim, in the 
former of the tales contained in the volume 
before us, to weave in a variety of incidents re¬ 
lating to a family of three children, a little girl, 
a younger and an elder brother, beloved by 
their parents, who are subject to various trials 
in life. All, however, end well, and we leave 
them happy and rejoicing together. 

The illustration of characters by the events 
is pleasantly furnished by the needle, that tells 
of its manufacture, and passing from one to 
another, till it comes into the possession of 
the little girL Much information is given in 
relation to the other metals, their erigin, and 
use, as in this personification the scissor and 
thimble also find their place. The moral of 
industrious habits and kind feeling, generous 
sympathy or benevolence, as well as self-denial 
and obedience to parents, is brought out very 
happily; and the story is told in so easy and 
pretty a way, that we doubt not it will be quite 
a favorite with children ; but, if anything, we 
think we prefer the latter of these two tales, 
“ The Rambles of a Rat.” Here the authoress 
introduces many particulars respecting the dif¬ 
ferent kinds of rats, curious anecdotes of their 
sagacity, and the devices they have been known 
to use, as well as other collateral information, 
brought in by means of the travels of two of 
them in parts of E ngland, and by sea to Rus¬ 
sia and back, describing the cariosities there to 
be seen. There is a higher moral, as, by means 
of incidents of temptation and deliverance of a 
poor orphan boy, who was detected picking a 
gentleman’s pocket, and is placed by him in a 
Ragged School,, the conversation of his own 
little Ned, the story of farmer William and his 
wife Mary, &c., a thread of human life is car¬ 
ried along across the whole web, which is rich 
in instruction to the young. 

This mode of teaching natural history, and 
giving the traits of animals, while aiming es¬ 
pecially to impress salutary lessons of .truth 
on the minds of children, is a charming one, as 
the authoress uses it. Half real, and half fiction 
or allegorical, it is peculiarly adapted to its 
end, and she has excellent talents for the pur¬ 
pose. Her explanations are familiar, and just 
such as the youthful mind loves, and many bright 
little eyes, we doubt not, will speak the pleasure 
with which this volume is read. It has like¬ 
wise four neat plates, frontispieces, and en¬ 
graved titles of the two stories. 


A correspondent of the Baltimore Sun is at 
Carlisle Springs, and, to judge from the follow¬ 
ing extract which we take from his letter, he is 
in clover. He writes : 

“ This old and favorite resort, about five 
miles from the venerable town of Carlisle, was 
never more attractive than at this time. It is 
gathering to its grateful shades a goodly, 
cheerful, and intelligent company, among whom ' 
are a number'of Baltimoreans and Washing¬ 
tonians. Included in the former are the fami¬ 
ly of the Hon. Henry May, and in the latter Mr. 
Bailey, of the National Era, and his family. 

“The situation of Carlisle Springs, within half 
a mile of the range of mountains, which form 
a crescent, as it were, around it, is most delight¬ 
ful, and the atmosphere in which one lives 
here is as pure and fresh as the limpid streams 
which flow from out the slaten hills around. 

“ While you were suffering so severely with 
drought in your section, we were up here en¬ 
joying a genial shower almost every afternoon; 
and what is a peculiar advantage in this beau¬ 
tiful little plateau, on the side of the mountains, 
the water immediately disappears from the sur¬ 
face of the soil—the whole substratum being 
slate. 

“ There is a fine sulphur spring here, and 
baths. The excellent farming country around 
gives evidence of abundance. The great quan¬ 
tities of rich milk and butter supplied by the 
farms would lead one to suppose it ia a land 
flowing with milk and—butter. 

The Cable.— Professor Morse, it seems, has 
never, from the beginning, had much faith in 
the telegraphic expedition across the Atlantic, 
especially the last. He thinks the cable is too 
large to be laid successfully. 

The following objections were made, some 
time since, to the present expedition : 

“ A cable coiled cannot be uncoiled without 
kinks: 

“ Therefore the cable must be reeled to be 


“ Therefore the cable must be laid from one 
ship. 

“ The voyage to England is easier, shorter, 
and safer, than the voyage from England : 

“ Therefore the vessel with the cable should 
start from this side. 

“ There is one vessel, and one only, of tonnage 
and room sufficient to carry the whole of the 
cable, to wit, the Leviathan : 

“ Therefore the cable, if ever laid at all, must 
be stowed on a succession of reels in the Levia¬ 
than, and the Leviathan must sail from our own 
shores.” 

It was suggested in the Era, a year ago, that 
the Leviathan should be used on her first trip 
to lay the cable. She is so large, that she will 
scarcely feel a gale, and, consequently, there 
would be little strain upon the cable at any time 
while the process of paying out was going on. 

During the coming month, August, elections 
are to be held in Missouri for Congressmen; in 
Kentucky for State officers; in North Carolina 
for Governor and Legislature. The other 
States which bold elections in. August—Alaba¬ 
ma, Texas, Arkansas, and Tennessee—do not 
choose either State officers or members of the' 
next Congress. _____ 

It is said that the choice of the Prince of 
Wales, the future monarch of England, if 
he outlives his mother, is limited to seven 
royal princesses. Princess Alexandra of Den¬ 
mark is considered the most suitable match of 
the seven. When the Prince of Wales comes 
of age, in 1862, she will be 18, 


Another of Carter's fireside series, and a cap¬ 
ital one—better, indeed, than the one just no¬ 
ticed. The danger of falsehood and the evil 
consequences of a single lie, spoken or acted, is 
strikingly depicted in the story of the necklace 
taken and worn without permission by a little 
girl to a party. The necklace is broken in play, 
the pearls scattered; the attempts to conceal 
it, and repair the damages, put her'on other 
shifts to meet the emergency ; they fail; she 
lies still more, and renders her grandmother’s 
servant suspected, and thus causes her dismission 
to a poor mother and sick brother; and finally, 
by one development after another, the little 
transgressor is deprived of her promised Christ¬ 
mas visit to an uncle, the object of her delay in 
confession, and she is exposed and compelled 
to own her wickedness, instead of voluntarily 
confessing her guilt. The various states of 
feeling while conscience whispers to her to ac¬ 
knowledge her faults, and she still hopes to 
hold ont till a more convenient time for herself, 
are well illustrated. 

There is, too, a lesson taught of the import¬ 
ance of a kindly spirit to welcome the penitent, 
or, rather, to encourage her to seek for pardon 
by a confession ol her sin, in the case of the 
grandmother, whose defect in this trait ol char¬ 
acter may be regarded as conducing to proluee 
the persistence in the evil, since the little gifl i a 
thus withheld when just ready to confess aid 
seek forgiveness. There are two pretty plates, 
and the book, for its moral influence, is an ex-' 
cellent one for the Sabbath-school or family. 
We hope from it many a child will be led to 
see the necessity of always speaking and acting 
i the truth, and especially because God com¬ 
mands it. 


By placing these volumes together, we by no 
means imply that they are of equal merit, or are 
likely to prove of the same degree of popular¬ 
ity. The latter of the two, aside from the name 
of the author, would probably attract little more 
notice from the religious public, than as very 
good, plain discourses; but in no wise better, 
or even as good, as thousands preached every 
Sabbath in our own country. Mr. Caird’s ser¬ 
mon before the Queen, of which, about two 
years or more ago, various editions were pub¬ 
lished, brought him at once into view, and 
since then he has been called to Glasgow. 
This fact, doubtless, has occasioned the issue 
of the present volume of his discourses, which 
for the same reason, too, will be read, and 
probably estimated differently and more favor¬ 
ably than they would have otherwise been. 
There is nothing particularly striking in them; 
but the matter is good; so is the style, and 
they may be read profitably, as from their clear, 
large type and wide-spaced method of printing, 
they can be most easily. 

The other volume is of a far higher charac¬ 
ter, and contains Sermons by one (Monod) 
who, when living, held the first rank among 
the modern French Protestant preachers, and 
also Discourses by three Divines who occupy a 
foremost place among German preachers at 
the present day. 

The Appendix, Adolphe Monod’s Lecture 
“ On the Delivery of Sermons,” and the poi I 
trait of this beloved man of God, also add 
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greatly to the value of the book. His views of 
pulpit oratory, &e., are most excellent and dis¬ 
criminating, and, coming from such a source, 
deserve the attention of preachers and theologi¬ 
cal students especially, as well as the Chris¬ 
tian public generally. 

The portion devoted to his writings likewise 
embraces his work “On Women,” and the 
three discourses on the “ Temptation of Christ,” 
which can be here compared to four others 
on the same topic, by Dr. Krummacher, re¬ 
garded as a preacher of commanding influence 
in his pulpit. The Sermons of these men are 
very different in the style of treatment and of 
language, but both of them of rare excellence. 
So of Tholuck, one of the living German di¬ 
vines, longest known by reputation among us, 
and who is always rich in thought, expressed 
with great vitality of Christian principle, evinc¬ 
ing a close walk with God, and a practical ac¬ 
quaintance with the heart under the varied 
operations of Divine grace and love; and 
Julius Muller, whose writings, hardly yet men¬ 
tioned here, are however worthy to be associa¬ 
ted with those of the others, to make up a 
choice volume. The biographical notices, too, 
form an important feature of the book, which 
we hope will be studied as well as read by the 
ministers of the Gospel and their hearers; and 
we can assure them that of a higher cast in in¬ 
tellectual power, they will be found to possess 
various additional characteristics, likewise 
adapting them, beyond-Spurgeon’s, permanent¬ 
ly to reach the conscience and heart. Had we 
room, we should like to mention the titles of 
these discourses separately. 


Snow’s Store, July, 1858. - 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Dear Sir : It is some time since I have writ¬ 
ten you of what is transpiring in this part of 
the country, the backbone of New England, 
‘‘the star that never sets.’' But there are sever¬ 
al reasons for my not doing so. In the first 
place, there does not much transpire here in 
Vermont. The sun rises and sets, winters and 
summers come and go, seed and harvest, “ the 
early and latter rain,” but of what interest is that? 
Who cares how much or how little it rains, 
when we have no corrupted Legislature to wash, 
or defaulting officials which ought to receive 
salutary lessons in the ancient aquatic treat¬ 
ment of witches ? And what is bread and beef 
to mankind, when it is certain who will be the 
next Governor ? 

We are having a remarkable season here. 
(Who ever saw a season not so?) April and 
May exchanged places, and in May we had, I 
think, twenty three rainy days, and through June 
and up to the 10th of July hardly a shower, 
while grass suffered much from the drought; 
and now again we are having a glorious rain, re¬ 
viving the parched earth, falling alike on the 
juBt and the unjust, the monarch of the forest 
or the humble violet. All our crops are look¬ 
ing well, corn much better. 

As to political matters, we have no excite’ 
ment here except in sympathy with Bister 
States, for our political complexion is so well 
known, that people far or near never ask how 
Vermont goes, but “what is the majority.” 

The Republicans met in their State Con¬ 
vention at Montpelier, (as you have doubtless 
seen,) had a very harmonious time, was address¬ 
ed by Hon. J. Collamer, and others from 
abroad, chose the next Governor and other 
State officers, (for it is understood whoever they 
nominate will be elected,- ( vide Paul Dilling¬ 
ham’s letter to the Secretary of the Navy,) 
passed good resolutions, and came home. I 
have often thought that a law of compensation 
ruled through the world, and that what a peo¬ 
ple or person lacked of one thing, they were 
compensated for in another; and while our peo¬ 
ple are so stable and reliable, our climate is so 
variable and uncertain. Whether one is a cause 
of the other, I will leave the more philosophic 
to determine. On one of almost the last days 
of June, the mercury rose in the shade to 96 
degrees; and on the night of the 1st of July 
there was a frost in one of the adjoining towns, 
that killed pumpkin vines, and made corn look as 
bilious and disconsolate as an Administration 
Democrat in northern Illinois. 

But, all in all, we are prospering well, be¬ 
lieve in progression, and hope for the spread 
of sufficient light and honor, zeal and activity, 
to secure us a Republican President in eighteen 
hundred and sixty. 

Yours for the elevation of the human race 
in general. _______ t. 

THE TELEGRAPH CABLE FAILURE. 

.. From Ihe Cork Reporter, July 5. 

The Niagara and the Gorgon, attached to 
the squadron for laying the trans Atlantic 
cable, arrived at Queenstown at an early hour 
this morning. We regret to announce that the 
object of the expedition has for the present 
failed, and we shall now give our readers such 
particulars of the events which occurred in the 
course of the undertaking as we have been able 
to collect. 

The Agamemnon and her tender, and the 
Niagara and her tender, sailed from Plymouth 
on the 10th June, each of the great vessels car¬ 
rying about one thousand five hundred miles of 
cable, with new and improved apparatus for 
paying it out, which it was calculated would 
have allowed for any strain or unequal motion 
of the ships, as the very speed of the vessels 
regulated, by automatic arrangements, the rate 
at which the coil was to be discharged. 

After having been three days at sea, the ex¬ 
pedition was overtaken by a fearful gale, which 
continued without intermission for nine days. 
On the seventh day of this heavy weather, the 
ships, which had continued to keep together, 
had to part company, and the Agamemnon 
was obliged to scud before the wind thirty-six 
hours. Her coals got adrift, and a coil of the 
cable shifted, bo that her captain for some time 
entertained serious apprehensions of her safety, 
and, from the immense Btrain, her waterways 
were forced open, and one of her ports broken. 
Two sailors were severely injured and one ma¬ 
rine lost his reason from fright. Yet, such was 
the consummate skill and good seamanship and 
intrepidity of her commander, Captain Priddie, 
that he was enabled to bring her to the ap¬ 
pointed rendezvous. The Niagara rode out the 
atorm gallantly, having only carried away her 
jib boom and one wing of her figure head, the 
great American eagle. 

All the vessels having at length arrived at 
their central point of junction, the first splice 
of the cable was made on the 26th. After hav¬ 
ing paid out two and a half miles, oiging to an 
accident on board the Niagara, the cable was 
parted; but the ships having again met, the 
eplice was made good, and they commenoed to 
give out the cable a second time; but after they 
had each paid out about 40 miles, it was report¬ 
ed that the current had broken, and no commu¬ 
nication could be made between the ships. Un¬ 
fortunately, in this instance, the breakage must 
have occurred at the bottom, as the electricians, 
from the fine calculations which their instru¬ 
ments allow them to make, were able to declare 
each to have been the fact, even before the ves¬ 
sels came together again. Having cast off this 
loss, they met for the third time, and restored 
the connection of the cable on the 28th. They 
then started afresh; the Niagara, having paid 
out over one hundred and fifty mileB of cable, 
all on board entertained the most sanguine an¬ 
ticipations of success, when the fatal announce¬ 
ment was made upon Tuesday, the 29th, at 
nine P. M., that the electric current bad ceased 
to flow. As soon as the necessity of abandon¬ 
ing the project for the present was now only 
too manifest, it was considered that an oppor¬ 
tunity might as well be availed of to test the 
Strength of the cable. Accordingly this im¬ 
mense vessel, with all her stores, &c., was al¬ 
lowed to swing to the cable, and in addition a 
a train of four tons was placed on the breaks; 
yet, although it was blowing fresh at the time, 
the cable held her as fast as if she had been at 
anchor, for over an hour, when a heavy pitch 
■of the sea snapped the rope, and the Niagara 
bore away for this port. Before starting, an ar¬ 
rangement was made, that should>py accident 
occur in giving out the cable before the ships 
should have gone one hundred miles, they 
should return to their etarjing-place in mid-! 
ocean; but that in ease that distance should 


have been exceeded before any casualty should ; 
happen, they should make for Queenstown. In 
accordance with this understanding, the Niaga¬ 
ra, having made one hundeed and nine miles 
before the mishap, returned to this port. Upon 
her homeward way she must have passed the 
Agamemnon, but owing to heavy fogs, which 
prevailed for the greater portion of lhat time, 
Bhe missed seeing or gaining any tidings of her. 

As the Agamemnon has not yet arrived, al¬ 
though her destination was directed towards 
this shore, it is conjectured that she might not 
have delivered the arranged quantity of coil at 
the time of its failure, and may have conse¬ 
quently returned to their place of meeting, 
which will unavoidably protract the suspense 
which must necessarily be felt, as, until she be 
spoken with, nothing definite can be learned 
as to the occasion of the disaster. 

The two principal electricians, Dr. Santy 
and Mr. Laweaon, are on board the Niagara, 
and are inclined to believe that the accident 
occurred on board the Agamemnon, which, as 
it would only implicate faulty arrangements in 
some of the apparatus, atill leaves a hope of 
ultimate success in the undertaking. Whereas, 
if the separation has occurred at the bottom, 
its effects will be greatly to damp, if not to de¬ 
ter, the enterprising spirit of the directors 
from persevering in the gigantic project. 

Should nothing be heard of her consort, the 
Niagara will, after coaling, proceed to her cen¬ 
tral station, having still on board about one 
thousand three hundred miles of cable, which, 
supposing that the other vessel has returned 
with a similar amount, would still permit of a 
junction being completed, and allow thirty per 
cent, for casualties. In this last trial, some 
five hundred miles of rope was lost; and when 
it is calculated that it is roughly estimated that 
the value of the cable is about one hundred 
pouuds a mile, it will be seen, that the sacrifice 
up to the present has not been so expensive as 
might at first sight have been supposed. 

Kansas Affairs—Mr. Parrott at Home. 

The Hon. Marcus J. Parrott was welcomed 
on his return from Congress by a public recep¬ 
tion at Lawrence, Kansas. E. S. Louman, 
Esq., addressed him on behalf of the people, 
and Mr. Parrott spoke in reply. The Herald 
of Freedom, extra, of July 10, gives the 
speeches in full. Mr. Parrottt said: I see but 
little difference between the Democracy of Kan¬ 
sas and the Democracy of Congress; and the 
difference is in favor of the former. It seems 
to me that the Democracy in Congress have ex¬ 
hibited a stultification, an abnegation of prin¬ 
ciple, which would make a Border Ruffian 
blush, in their anxiety to pass Leeompton. 
[Cheers.] Contrasted with their conduct is that 
of the Republican party, who, in my opinion, 
have exhibited an enlarged nationality, and a 
fervid patriotism beyond all praise. Between 
these parties the people cannot be indifferent 
or hesitate to choose. The Democratic party, 
with an exhausted Treasury, and bankrupt in 
reputation, is hardly respectable prey for the 
noble party which is shortly destined to succeed 
them in the control of the Government. When 
Leeompton was defeated, in order to mitigate 
the stings of discomfiture and to assuage the 
distress of their fall, to sweeten the bitter cup 
pressed to their lips, the English bill was fabri- 

The night of its passage was signalized by a 
revel at the White House, and with every 
demonstration of delight. It was proclaimed a 
Democratic victory—first because Kansas was 
settled; and, secondly, because iu one of those 
fits of delusion by which Providence drives bad 
men upon their fate, they fully believed that, 
under this puzzle, Leeompton would be passed. 

I knew the people of Kansas would be constant 
to the cause of Freedom, and have no doubt of 
the result. I have not found one Free-State 
man in favor of the bill. Should I find such a 
one, I Bhould believe lhat he was laboring un¬ 
der an aberration of mind, or, if his mind was 
sound, I should be afaid to meet him in the 
dark. In August, you will meet and overthrow 
that infamous swindle. That victory, important 
as it is to this immediate constituency, will have 
a wider effect and a national signification; it 
will be regarded, as it goes ringing through the 
land, as the first prophetic note of the great 
battle of 1860. When you have defeated this, 
you will have put down the last of the false ex¬ 
pedients by which a corrupt Administration 
has Bought to reduce the people to the domin¬ 
ion of Slavery. You will • then go forward 
cheerfully and freely; pursuing the fruitful arts 
of peace and ordinary avocations of civilization. 

Before I respectfully retire, permit me to 
mention briefly two things as pertinent to this 

First, be careful lest the popular will shall be 
defrauded. You know the unscrupulous char¬ 
acter of your adversary. Two codes of laws 
and one Constitution have, been created by 
fraud; in short, the whole Government was 
maintained for some years by stuffing the bal-1 
lot-boxes. 

Remit no effort, relax no vigilance, to the 
end that a fair vote may be returned. 

The second observation is this: Nothing is 
to be so much suspected as security. It is al¬ 
ways dangerous and delusive. See to it that 
that our friends are aroused to a sense of the 
importance of this matter, and let every man 
take part in the glory of the day. 

In the evening, a complimentary supper was 
given at the Munroe House, at which Governor, 
Robinson, G. W. Deitzler, and many others, 
were present. 

The Salt Lake correspondent of the St. Louis 
Republican, gives a striking picture of the deso¬ 
lation of the Mormon city : 

“ This city, which six weeks ago contained 
not less than fifteen thousand inhabitants, has 
now but little over one hundred, they all having 
emigrated to a small town about fifty miles 
south, called Provo, where they Jive, Borne in 
tents, some in wagons, some in small houses, 
and some without any one of .these comforts. 
And even to this day, notwithstanding the trea¬ 
ty of peace, they continue to leave the city 
which they have been for the last ten years at 
tempting to build. The roofs of the public 
works, the floors of the houses, and all the 
board fencing, have been used in boarding up 
the doors and windows of the houses. All ap¬ 
pears desolate; hardly a person can be seen, 
save about the post office and about a small but 
neat restaurant, which is the only place of ac¬ 
commodation in the city, and it only affording 
relief in the way of meals. Not a cent’s worth 
can be bought here, nor can any work be pro¬ 
cured from the manufacturing establishments. 
One baker shop embraces all the trade and 
commeice of the city. The Governor and lady 
were fortunate enough to come across a person 
kind enough to permit them to occupy his 
house; but all others, officers and strangers, 
have to enjoy the luxury of sleeping in their 
carriages, or on the ground. 

“ The course of this people will doubtless 
seem strange to you, and it is really unaccount-, 
able. A people, the large majority of whom 
are poor and needy, to leave their comfortable 
homes and take np quarters in the open prai 
r'es, and this, after a settlement of all difficul¬ 
ties had been adjusted, does seem strange. The 
war may be at an end, but there is yet some 
Bhadow of doubt. 

“ I have asked many of the Mormons why it 
is they yet continue to remove their households 
and provisions at so great an expense, when 
all things are reported settled ? But few will 
answer in plain terms ; and those who do, say 
they have not confidence in the fulfilment of 
what they consider the agreement. That they 
want to see the army enter and locate, before 
they change the plans previously adopted by 
them. The fact is this: if the army locates 
adjacent to this city, the Mormons will not re¬ 
turn to it, and will, in all probability, destroy 
by fire the whole city, and this intention may 
account for their refusing to allow any one to 
occupy their houses. As a general thing, the 
Mormons are kind and pleasant to most of the 
civil officers; but they entertain an everlasting 
hatred to certain ones of the number, and are 
utterly opposed to the army being located near 
them.” 

The following interesting account of the re¬ 
cent earthquake in Mexico is contained in the 
dispatch from our Minister to that countiy, Mr. 
Forsyth -. 

“ On the 19th ultimo, the severest earthquake 
of the present century was experienced in this 
city, and, as far as heard from, in all parts of 
Mexioo. I was walking in the street at the 
time, with Mr. Fearn. My first impression was, 
that I was seized with a sudden vprtigo j and 
stretching out my hand to my companion for 
support, I found him making the same motion. 
The falling of the people upon their knees, 
their audible prayers, the violent slamming of 
the doors and windows of the neighboring 
houses, soon admonished us that it was a iem- 
War of unusual violence. We were arrested 
immediately under the tall #pipe of the Convent 


of the Profesa. Looking up, and finding it sway¬ 
ing to and fro like the inverted pendulum of a 
clock, we moved away from its dangerc us prox 
imity, and paused in the middle of the street. The 
motion was so great that it was not easy to 
keep one’s feet, allhough bracing them, apart, 
and planting a cane to aid them. The motion 
produced upon the houses has precisely the ef¬ 
fect of a sea swell, the spongy soil upon which 
the city is built yielding to the terrific phenom¬ 
enon in a series of long undulating waves. It 
lasted a minute and a half, though not with the 
greatest violence all the time; for if it had, not 
one of the massive walls of which this city is 
built would have been now standing. As it was, 
there is hardly a home or a church that has 
not been more or less damaged; some have 
fallen, killing persons and animals, while hun¬ 
dreds are only kept up by the props which have 
been applied to them. My own house has a 
crack in one of the inner walls from the roof to 
the ground, while a seam is opened the whole 
length of the Azotea. For several days, all car¬ 
riages were prohibited in the streets, lest some 
house should be shaken down. Several churches 
have been abandoned as unsafe. The palace 
is very much damaged. It appears to have 
been more severe on the Pacific than on the 
Atlantic slope, as we hear of several villages 
totally destroyed in that region. If Mexico had 
been built in the fragile style of an American 
city, it would now be a mass of ruins. With 
all its massive walls, it has had a narrow es¬ 
cape. The earthquake was unaccompanied by 
any noiseB except the creaking of beams and 
stone walls, and the furious banging of open 
doors and windows. The heavy masonry of 
the Chapultepec aqueduct was broken and wast¬ 
ing the water in more than a hundred places 
within the space of a mile and a half. No liv¬ 
ing person remembers a movement of equal 
violence and duration. Houses %hich have 
stood unscathed a hundred years have opened 
their seams to the fury of this one; and, indeed, 
after experiencing its effects, one is amazed to 
look around and see any structure of human 
hands standing.” 

FOREIGNJSUMMARY. 

The Asia arrived at Liverpool on the 6th 

An interesting debate had taken place in 
the House of Lords, on the bill permitting the 
Jews to sit in Parliament. 

There had been an arrival of 2,600 ounces of 
gold from New Zealand, and a new gold field 
had been discovered in Australia. 

There had been an exchange of diplomatic 
attaches between St. Petersburgh and Con¬ 
stantinople. , 

Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the great Baptist preach¬ 
er, was preparing to visit America. 

Queen Victoria contemplates a visit to Cher¬ 
bourg, to witness a French naval review. 

A plan for the better government of Vancou¬ 
ver’s Island, including the Frazer river gold 
region, is soon to be submitted to the English 
Parliament by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 

Germany and Denmark are in difficulties. 

Explanations have been demanded from the 
Viceroy of Egypt, who is about negotiating a 
loan with an English house. 

An allied naval expedition has been organ¬ 
ized, to seize the shipping and stores at Peiho, 
which are destined to supply Pekin. 

The eighth meeting of the Paris Conference 
is fixed to take place on Wednesday, July 7, at 
Count Walewski’s chateau of Etoilles, near 
Fontainebleau. 

The Debats understands that M. Rivas, the 
Spanish Ambassador in Paris, has tendered his 
resignation. This decision has been the con¬ 
sequence of the late change of Ministry. 

The Post says that a Council of Ministers 
was held on Saturday last, at the Tuileries. 
Prince Jerome presided, although Prince Na¬ 
poleon, Minister of Algiers and the Colonies, 
was present. 

The Times Paris correspondmt says that 
explanations have been demanded of the Vice¬ 
roy of Egypt, with reference to the loan which 
he is about to negotiate with an English house. 

The three per cent, rentes are quoted at 
68.50f. for the 2d July, showing an improve¬ 
ment of J per cent. 

The Palace of the Elysee, (once called Ely- 
see Napoleon, then Elysee Bourbon, then Pro- 
priete Nationale, then Elysee Bonaparte, and 
once more Elysee Napoleon,) which was the 
residence of the President of the Republic, will 
be occupied during the ensuing winter by the 
Emperor. Extensive repairs, to the estimated 
amount of some 16,000,000f. or 17,000,000f., 
so it is said, are to be made in the Palace of 
the Tuileries, and it would he impossible for 
the Court to reside there during that time. 
The two hotels adjoining the Elysee have al¬ 
ready been taken for the use of the household. 
One belongs to the Delmar family, the other 
was the residence of the late Princess Bagra- 

The Moniteur publishes Ihe names of the 
Generals who will have commands at the camp 
of Chalons, and announces that Marshal Can- 
robert will have the command in-chief. 

The Pays announces that, from the 3d inst., 
the Bank of France will cease to negotiate 
“ obligations " on account of railroad compa¬ 
nies. It adds, there only remain for distribu¬ 
tion 75,000,000 of obligations necessary for 
the execution of the works of 1858, and that a 
subscription will be opened for the “obliga¬ 
tions.” 

The steamer America, with Liverpool dates 
to the 10th inst., has arrived. 

The India hill has passed the House of 
Commons. 

Lord Malmesbury announced in Parliament 
that the cruisers would be withdrawn from 
Cuba, and the blockade of the African coast be 
continued. 

There is nothing additional in regard to the 
Atlantic telegraphic cable. The Agamemnon 
had not returned to Queenstown. 

It is again stated that Spain is preparing an 
expedition of 10,000 men against Mexico. 

In the House of Lords, the bill admitting 
Jews to hold seats in Parliament had passed 
through Committee of the Whole. 

The bill regulating the Government of New 
Caledonia had passed a second reading in the 
House of Commons. 

It is supposed that the steamer Agamemnon 
went to mid-ocean again, after the parting of 
the cable. The Niagara had coaled, and was 
ready for sea again. The directors of the com¬ 
pany would determine upon their future plans 
on the arrival of the Agamemnon. 

It is generally believed, but not officially an¬ 
nounced, that Queen Victoria will visit the 
Emperor Napoleon, at Cherbourg, if she does 
not attend the naval demonstration. 

The Paris Conference is drawing its deliber¬ 
ations to a close. 

The Bank of France has increased its amount 
of specie during the past month, 18,000,000 
francs. 

The tobacco crop of Algeria has been almost 
entirely destroyed. 

Sir Bulwer Lytton has instructed the Gov¬ 
ernor of Vancouver’s Island, that it is no part 
of the policy of the British Government to ex¬ 
clude Americans or other foreigners from the 
Frazer river gold fields. The national right to 
, navigate the river is reserved, however. 

Quebec, July 24.—The steamer Indian ar¬ 
rived here this afternoon from Liverpool, with 
datps to the 14th instant. 


The Telegraph Fleet .—The frigate Agamem¬ 
non had returned to England. After paying 
out 146 miles, the cable parted just under her 
stern. She immediately returned to mid ocean, 
and cruised for five days for the Niagara, and 
failing to find her, put back to England. 

The cable fleet was to start again on the 
17 th instant. 

Massacre of Christians .—Advices from Jed¬ 
dah state that the M^homedans had risen 
against the Christians there, and massacred 
upwards of twenty persons, including the Eng¬ 
lish and French consuls. Three British men 
of war have been ordered there. 

England .—In the House of Commons, Mr. 
Hall moved to discontinue the practice of au¬ 
thorizing men of war to visit and search vessels 
under foreign flags, with the view of suppressing 
the slave trade. He contended that England 
ought to abandon her futile efforts on the coast 
of Africa. 

Mr. Cardwell denied that the efforts were fu¬ 
tile, and urged the continuance of the blocka¬ 
ding squadron. 

Mr. Fitzgerald, op the part of the Govern¬ 
ment, agreed with Mr. Cardwell. 0e stated 
that the difficulties with America had been 
swept away, and that Lord Napier had sent a 
dispatch saying that Mr. Cass had assured him 
that the United States would give earnest con¬ 


sideration to any proposals for the verification 
of the nationality of vessels. 

Lord Palmerston opposed the motion, and 
the resolution waf lost—yeas 24, nays 123. 

The flotilla to accompany the Queen to 
Cherbourg consists of six sail of the line, six 
frigates, and a flotilla of steam yachts. 

The London Times encourages the idea of 
the annexation of Cuba to the United States. 

The London Times satrizes the visit of Queen 
Victoria to Cherbourg, and .calls on the Gov¬ 
ernment to man a large channel fleet, and 
otherwise prepare for defence. 

Two fireworks manufactories in London had 
exploded, and about one hundred persons were 
injured—some fatally. 

It was reported that Sir Allan McNab is to 
be the first Governor of New Caledonia. 

The Liverpool Chamber of Commerce has 
memorialized the Government to protect Brit¬ 
ish rights in the matter of the forced loan of 
Mexico. 

It was rumored that the British Government 
intends to ask of Parliament power to raise 
three millions sterling for the fortification of 
the Thames river. 

In a recent speech in Parliament, Lord 
Brougham told the following anecdote in illus¬ 
tration of the folly of prejudice against color: 

“ Lord Lyndhurst gave me, a short time 
since, an anecdote of a gentleman who was 
connected wiih the Hague, and who on one oc¬ 
casion, received an invitation to the house of 
a Cuban gentleman, a negro proprietor of a 
large estate, where he was received with the 
utmost hospitality, and treated elegantly. He 
said he was rather entertained, when, after din¬ 
ner was over, his colored host said that he was 
a man without any prejudice whatever; and 
that whenever he found a person honest, hon¬ 
orable, and respectable in every point of view, 
he held out the hand of fellowship to him, 
even thaugh his color were as white as that ta¬ 
ble-cloth.” _ . . 

The eldest son of the Elector of Hesse, who 
some time ago married an actress named Birn- 
baum, of course without the knowledge of his 
father, and has since lived in exile, is endeav¬ 
oring to obtain a reconciliation with his parent. 
He offers to separate from his wife, and the 
latter is willing to consent to the arrangement, 
provided an indemnity of eighty thousand tha¬ 
lers (£12,000) be paid to her. The large 
debts contracted by the Prince during his exile 
render the solution of this affair very difficult. 

A wealthy Venetian has just left £24,000 in 
trust to Count Cavour, for public instruction in 
Piedmont. He was one of the many Italians 
who look upon Piedmont as the main instru¬ 
ment in the future liberation of Italy. 

Three vessels, direct from the American 
Lakes, viz: Black Hawk, Chieftain, and E. S. 
Adams, attracted considerable attention in the 
docks at Liverpool. _ 

The Italian Medical Gazette states that a 
woman, aged 30, was delivered of five daugh¬ 
ters at a birth on the 15th ult., at Rovigo,. after 
a pregnancy of seven months. One lived only 
two hours, and the others dropped off one by 
one in the course of forty-eight hours. Three 
of the latter had, the above-named journal as¬ 
serts, a full complement of front and back 
teeth. 

At Liverpool, a large number of Americans 
honored the 4th of July, by dining together at 
the Adelphi Hotel, and much patriotic enthu¬ 
siasm was evinced. Mr. Beverley Tucker, U. 
S. Consul, presided. 

Advices from Revel, Russia, state, says Foss’s 
Gazette, that au insurrection has broken out 
iu Esthonia, which had forced several landed 
proprietors to take refuge in the above-named 
town. A body of sixty troops, sent from Revel, 
were met by 1,000 peasants, armed with sticks, 
pitchforks, and sharpened poles. An engage¬ 
ment took place, in which fifteen soldiers and 
forty peasants were killed. 

Jenny Lind, her husband, and their two 
babes, a son and a daughter, are now snugly 
ensconced in a neat little villa, near London, 
in the immediate neighborhood of Putney Com¬ 
mon and the village of Rockhampton. 

The Queen had reviewed the troops at Al- 
dershott, the Duke of Malakoff being present. 
In all, there were 22,000 men under arms. 

The Paris correspondent of .the London Times 
says, in regard to commercial a’ffairs : “ A gen¬ 
eral improvement, or, more strictly speaking, a 
reasonable prospect of improvement, haB been 
manifested during the past week. The latest 
intelligence from the United States begins to 
exercise a beneficial effect, and many Paris 
manufacturers are encouraged to venture on 
the productions in anticipation of orders.” 

Owing to the recent rains in France, the 
latest advices from the provinces gave promise 
of as abundant harvest. 

Letters from the wine-growing districts speak 
encouragingly of the oidium having shown it¬ 
self only here and there, at intervals wide apart, 
and there are strong hopes that this year its 
effects will be very limited and partial. Spirits 


The Turkish Imperial decree, oalling ont 
100,000 men of the reserve, is alleged by the 
Porte to be occasioned by the necessity of hav¬ 
ing at command a sufficient force to secure the 
execution of the measures of order and reor¬ 
ganization which the Government were resolved 
to apply to all of the provinces, conformably to 
engagements with the Allied Powers. 

China. 

Peh-Kwei, our Viceroy of Canton, the Tartar 
General, the Hoppo, and another high official 
of our setting up, were taken into custody this 
week, by order of Mr. Parkes and the other 
commissioners. The charge against them wag 
probably not undeserved—that of intriguing 
with the Chinamen outside the city, and med¬ 
itating an escape. Indeed, Mr. Parkes says 
that at the very moment when General Van 
Straubenzee was securing them, the prepara¬ 
tions for an immediate flight were so far ad¬ 
vanced that in another half hour they would 
have been out of the city. 

The cause of the present stagnation of trade 
at Canton is the insecurity of the position there, 
under these altered circumstances. Nobody 
knows who is in power, or what is power, 
whether Chinese or European, where begotten, 
where nourished. For example, Peh-Kwei and 
his brother officers, after being kept some days 
in durance, are now released, “ yet under a 
guard.” They were not, for an hour, even 
while under arrest, superseded in their respect¬ 
ive offices. On the contrary, it being thought 
that the unwillingness of the “ Linguists ” to 
execute the orders of the foreign merchants at 
that juncture might he owing to their dread of 
the consequences to themselves of trading 
while Canton was without a custom house, the 
imprisoned Hoppo was applied to by Mr. Parkes, 
and the result was an “ order ” issued by him 
in that capacity, directing his countrymen to 
trade with the English. The Chinamen are 
puzzled to account for these anomalies. They 
say, “ suppose Englishman come Hoppo housey, 
how can houBey belong Hoppo ? ” 

The English General continues to be full of 
anxieties and alarms for the safety of the gar¬ 
rison. It is observable, however, that the 
worst rumors on this head invariably reach 
him on his return to Canton after each of his 
many trips to this colony; and the general im¬ 
pression here and there is, that his simplicity 
is played upon by the people about him. Unhap¬ 
pily, au estrangement between himself and the 
body of officers under him, deprives him of the 
means of setting himself right by their informa¬ 
tion and advice. 

There have been reported an outrage or two, 
committed by the Cantonese rabble upon our 
“ military police,” in retaliation for ill-treatment 
alleged to have been committed by our own 
rabble of police and camp followers.; but I see 
nothing in all this. 

More alarming, doubtless, the secession of 
numbers of Chinese shopkeepers and merchants 
from Canton at first sight seemed to be, bqt 
again, upon inquiry, this alarm vanishes away. 
It turns ont that some new anxiety had led (he 
General, most injudiciously, to close every land¬ 
ward gate of the city, and all the river gates 
but one. On their side, the Cantonese, not 
less prone to panic than the General himself, 
at once interpreted this measure into an indi¬ 
cation of intended hostilities; so they took to 
removing themselves and their goods to a place 
of shelter.— Hong-Kong Cor. London Times, 
May bth. _ 

l)Ir. Morphy, who arrived out by the Africa, 
quietly walked into the Eft. George’s chess 
club one night last week, and7 after beating 
Mr. Lewen, who is a recognised champion, 
with the greatest ease, offered a challenge to 


Mr. Staunton, the British Cceur de Leon of the 
noble game. Mr. Staunton accepted the propo¬ 
sition, sat down, went to work, almost cleared 
the board in some twenty moves, and was about 
withdrawing in contempt, when he was arrested 
by a “ check,” which in three moves more grew 
into a “ mate.” You. may imagiue the con¬ 
sternation of the hero and of the lookers-on. 
“May I ask your name, air?” said Mr. S. 
“ Certainly, sir,” replied his young antagonist; 
“ my name is Morphy.” “ Oh ! of America?” 
“ Yes, sir.” “ Ah, then 1 I am sorry, but I am 
not quite in play just now. I should rather not 
risk another game just at present.” And so 
Mr. Staunton Withdrew. The event has exci¬ 
ted quite as great sensation in the world of 
chess as was bred in the world of yachtsmen 
by the victory of the America; and Mr. Mor¬ 
phy has made up a match with Andersen, the 
Hungarian, upon which all England that play- 
eth chess will, of course, he vehemently betting 
in the course of a fortnight. You may regard 
tlds as a set-off, perhaps, against the defeat of 
Mr. Ten Broeck’s horses, though it should be 
remembered that the battle, even there, is not 
yet given up .-^London Times. 

GENERA LJSUMMARY. 

The South is getting solicitous about Mis¬ 
souri. The New Orleans Crescent, in an arti¬ 
cle lamenting the progress of Freedom, says: 

“ Missouri is now almost a Free-Soil State, 
and will undoubtedly be so utterly in a few 
years; Delaware is Free-Soil, although nomin¬ 
ally a slave State. Take these two Common- 
weallhs, and add them to the seventeen free 
States now in the Union, and we have nineteen 
free and thirteen slave States. To these nine¬ 
teen, add Kansas, Nebraska, ana Oregon— 
which Territories will probably he admitted at 
the next session cf Congress—and we have 
twenty two Free-Soil to thirteen slave States. 
This will give the free States eighteen majority 
in the Federal Senate, and their majority in the 
House of Representatives will be correspond¬ 
ingly overwhelming 1 Therefore, judging from 
the facts of the past—stubborn, rigid, iron 
facts—what chance will the South have in the 
National Legislature, when she is completely 
powerless, and the North possesses absolute 
control cf both branches, with a man like 
Seward in the Presidential chair, to enforce 
special, arbitrary, and oppressive legislation ? 
ThiB is the question to be asked, and the question 
to be considered, if our fellow-citizens desire to 
arrive at safe conclusions.” 

That indeed—and the conclusion is a safe 
one, entirely. When all these predictions shall 
have been fulfilled, the Union will stand as 
firmly as it does to-day, and the alarmists, 
North and South, will have repented of their 
croaking, and become good citizens. 

The Memphis Appeal gives a glowing ac¬ 
count of a wholesale wedding on the planta¬ 
tion of Capt. Jones, near that city, at which 
nine happy black couples were united : 

“ Each couple with their attendants marched 
np after the ceremony by our pious minister, 
and he knelt ia prayer, imploring Heaven to 
bless each one of the nine couples. And, sir, the 
prayer seemed to be breathed with fervor and 
devotion for assistance from on high to his fol¬ 
low-servants. After prayer, such kissing and 
joy as was manifested by the friends of each. 
Then, in a few minutes supper was announced; 
and permit me to say, that it was the most or¬ 
derly crowd I have ever seen of blacks, attrib¬ 
utable, no doubt, to no spirits or wine being 
used on the occasion. After supper, came the 
dance for the non-religious; hut near by, on 
another equally beautiful grass plot, were 
found about one-half—the religious—in the 
play of Sister Phebe and other kindred plays. 
And never have I had the pleasure of seeing a 
happier crowd.” 

The perfection of this scene is not a little 
marred by the fact that Capt. Jones has the 
power to separate these happy couples when¬ 
ever he may choose, or, if he is too merciful to 
do it, his death or bankruptcy may scatter 
them at any moment. “ What God hath join¬ 
ed,” Slavery puts asunder without mercy and 
without remorse. 

The Republicans of the 6th Congressional 
district of Maine have nominated Stephen C. 
Foster, the present member, for re-election ; 
and this is believed to insure this, the only 
hopefully contested district by the Democrats, 
to the opposition to the Administration. 

Gen. Jim Lane delivered an oration at 
Brownsville, Kansas, on the 5th. No sooner 
did he appear, than three cheers were given for 
“ Gen. Lane and self defence.” Iu his speech, 
Lane alluded to the homicide as having been 
unavoidable on his part, but yet the most un¬ 
fortunate event of his life. The.Lawrence cor¬ 
respondent (if the New York Evening Post 
thinks that the affair has not by any means de¬ 
stroyed Lane's political prospects, as was at 
first supposed. 

We see a statement in the New York Jour¬ 
nal of Commerce, copied from a Virginia 
paper, that Anthony Burns, the fugitive slave 
who was taken out of Boston at the point of 
the bayonet, and afterwards purchased from his 
master, is now in the Masschusetts penitentiary 
for robbery. This is a mistake. Mr. Burns is 
completing a theological course at Oberlin, 
Ohio, and was recently in Boston on a visit. 
His talents and prospects for usefulness are 
very fair. 

The reply of the trustees of the Dudley Ob- 
serratory to the scientific council is delayed on 
account of the death of John N. Wilder, to 
whom the preparation of the paper had been 
intrusted. 

Among the visiters at the Lake House, Lake 
George, last week, were Cob J. W. Ripley of 
the army, and three ladies. 

The report from Oregon, that the Democrats 
have carried the first election under the State 
Constitution, does not say which wing was 
successful—for the party was split in two—but 
does say that Gen. Lane will be one of the 
United States Senators. 

Colonel John Wade, of Woburn, deceased, 
made a bequest of $10,000 to endow a profes 
sorahip in the New England Female Medical 
College, and real estate in Boston valued at 
over $20,000, the income of which is to be de¬ 
voted “ to the support and medical education 
of worthy and moral indigent females.” 

Near the mouth of the Ohio are two rival 
cities, which sometimes managp to keep their 
heads above water. The editors of both towns 
have been telling some queer stories about the 
late submerge. The Mound City Emporium 
is responsible.for the subjoined dry joke on a 
wet subject: 

“ The Bteamer Manchester has been engaged 
inside the levees at Cario, during a consider¬ 
able portion of the past week, towing houses 
from one point to another, and getting drift out 
of the town. The report that she tore part of 
her bottom off by running over the top of the 
Taylor House is without foundation.” 

Homer E. Royce, of Berkshire, has been 
unanimously nominated for re-election to Con¬ 
gress by the Republicans of the third district 
of Vermont. Messrs. Morrill and Walton are 
quite certain of renomination, thus preserving 
the present able delegation. 

John M. Read, of Philadelphia, who is the 
Union anti-Administration candidate for Su¬ 
preme Judge in Pennsylvania, is an old Demo¬ 
crat, who refused to support Buchanan in 1856. 


the party which by the grace of hunkers and 
flunkeys is declared to be especially “national,” 
passed an aet for purchasing additional ma¬ 
chinery for the State penitentiary, with a pro¬ 
viso, “ That no part of the same shall be ex¬ 
pended in the State of Massachusetts, nor for 
machinery manufactured in said State.” The 
New York Day Book, an organ of this sort of 
nationalism, says it is glad to see this discrim¬ 
ination against fanaticism, and hopes to see 
mgre of it at the South. 

Samuel G. Goodrich delivered an oration at 
Woodbury, Conn., on the 5th, and was terribly 
afraid that the Union was going to the dogs. 
He does much better in the quiet capacity of 
Peter Parley. 

Hon. Samuel D. Bradford, for many years a 
prominent merchant and politician in this 
State, but who has now retired, has collected 
his writings, for the benefit of his sons, and 
printed them for private distribution. The 
volume contains papers on the tariff, the right 
of search, the currency, and the question grow¬ 
ing out" of the Schuyler frauds, besides various 
letters relating to matters which have engaged 
the public attention .—Boston Journal. 


Uncle Tom has been pressed into the ser¬ 
vice of “ the church,” by which we mean the 
institution over which Pio Nono presides at 
Rome. Mrs. Stowe’s book having become very 
popular at Rome, a new translation of it has 
been prepared, under the auspices cf the church, 
in which Uncle Tom is represented to be a vic¬ 
tim to the new doctrine of the immaculate con¬ 
ception. This is the cause of all his sufferings; 
for his adherence to it he incurs the cruel lash 
of Legree, and to it at last he dies a blessed 
martyr I This is amusing. We presume Mrs. 
Stowe will be somewhat indignant, and will de¬ 
mand of the Pope by what right he presumes 
to lay violent hands upon her heroes, and per¬ 
vert them, to such uses. Brownson, in his 
Quarterly Review, when the book was first 
published, claimed it as properly a Catholic 
book in its spirit, but it seems not to have 
been sufficiently so for Italy. Think of Uncle 
Tom telling his beads, and muttering Latin 
prayers to the Virgin, and at last dying under 
the lash, because he will not renounce his be¬ 
lief in her immaculate conception I 

The recent tarring and feathering of James 
L. Bowers, at Belair, Md., for his Anti-Slavery 
opinions, has given rise to a sort of truerilla 
warfare between the Anti-Slavery and Pro-Sla¬ 
very men of the vicinity, in which the former 
seem to have been bo far the winners. The 
Wilmington, Del., Republican gives the fol¬ 
lowing account of recent proceedings : 

“ On the Saturday following the occurrence, 
there was a show in Chestertown, and Mr. 
Bowers’s friends made a rally, and commenced 
to vindicate him ; the result was, some six or 
eight fights. On the 5th, which was last Mon¬ 
day, at the celebration, Richard Hynson made 
an attack on James Mansfield, ex-editor of the 
Kent News, and struck Mansfield with his eane, 
when the Bowers men made another rally, and 
before they stopped, knocked down twenty-five 
men, and ran Samuel Baker and Isaac Perkins, 
two of the tar and feathering men, out of town, 
the officers refusing to act. They say the Pro- 
Slavery men commenced it by taking the law 
in their own hands, and they may fight it out. 
Frisby Brown, one of the men Mr. Bowers held 
to bail, went to town on the 26th ult., to see 
the show. The Bowers men fonnd he was in 
town, and got after him. He got into Doctor 
Sappington’a carriage, and went some 16 or 17 
miles on Easter Neck Island, and kept hid for 
two or three days. He has no slaves, and the 
Bowers men swear they will fix him yet. It ia 
said, by men who know, that at least three- 
quarters of the people are on Bowers’s side; 
nearly all the laboring class or non-slaveholders, 
with a part of the slaveholders themselves, 
condemn it.” 

There are 23 clerks in the Departments at 
Washington, from Maine, with an aggregate 
compensation of $33,200; from New Hamp¬ 
shire 17 clerks, with $27,800 compensation; 
from Vermont 5 clerks, compensation $27,340; 
from Rhode Island, clerks 3, compensation 
$5,200; from Connecticut, clerks 18, compen¬ 
sation $27,200; total from New England, 
clerks 84; compensation $127,446. These, 
however, numerous as they seem to be, make 
hut a small show alongside of the States bor¬ 
dering on the capital. Pennsylvania sends 100 
clerks, whose aggregate compensation is 
$140,805; Maryland has 83 clerks, whose 
compensation is $118,780 ; Virginia 117 clerks, 
with an aggregate compensation of $166,850 ; 
while the District of Columbia looms up with 
382 clerks, who receive $426,613, besides 43 
temporary clerks and a legion of copyists, ex¬ 
tra. In all 1,320. _ 

The shipment of early fruits and vegetables 
from Southern ports to Northern ones is con¬ 
stantly increasing in importance. From the 
single port of Norfolk, there were shipped, in 
the months of Jane and July, 96,099 packages 
of produce, valued at $336,000. The facilities 
for transportation afforded by railroads and 
steamships enable producers to anticipate the 
Northern crops. 

Many ideas have been suggested for leveeing 
the Mississippi river; among others is the sub¬ 
stitution of a cast-iron wall in lieu of the dirt 
dykes which now line the borders of the river. 
It is mentioned with apparent seriousness by 
the Lake Providence Herald. 

The amount annually expended in the con¬ 
struction of railroads in this country, since 1850, 
has largely exceeded the whole expenditures of 
Government, and the railroad receipts for the 
same years have surpassed the Government re¬ 
ceipts. 

The Philadelphia city treasury is again 
empty. The city is decidedly entitled to sym¬ 
pathy, it being more frequently out of money 
than almost any private individual you can 
meet. A temporary loan was raised on last 
Friday, but the proceeds were paid out with as 
great rapidity as they were received. 

Thomas Peterson, a married man, and Miss 
Huldah Atwood, both residents of Truro, Mass., 
eloped from that place to Boston early last 
week, and are bound for California. Peterson 
leaves a wife and four children. The girl is 
eighteen years of age. 

In the finance branch of the General Post 
Office, the work of opening the dead letters for 
the quarter has just closed. From the innu¬ 
merable number of bogus communications, or 
other causes, it will be perceived that the num¬ 
ber of letters containing money or other arti¬ 
cles of value is more than doubled within the 
year. Each and all of these letters are regis¬ 
tered, ■Showing the date of receipt, the name of 
the writer, that of the party addressed, place 
where mailed from, where now to be sent, and 
a description of the contents, sending off by the 
mails of every day, so that full nine tenths of 
all the money have been already returned to its 
rightful owners. The returns show the follow¬ 
ing exhibit: Quarter ending June 30th, 1857, 
there were 2,245 letters of value found,’ cover¬ 
ing $12,655.61; quarter ending Sept. 30,1857, 
2,352 letters, and $13,361.90; quarter ending 
December 31, 1857, 2,472 letters, and $13,457 ; 
and for quarter ending March 31, 1868, 4,549 
letters, and $21,498. Total for the whole year, 
$60,972.41. 

The London Times attemps to be witty over 
the assertion of Mr. Field, in his dispatch to 
the directors of the company, that the telegraph 
cable must have parted at or near the Agamem¬ 
non. If the Times writer had possessed the 
slightest praetical knowledge of telegraphing, 
he would have understood that the reasons for 
this conclusion were entirely within the reach 
of the electricians on board the Niagara, and 
so obvious that there could be no doubt or mis 
take about it. If the wire had broken in the 
water near the Niagara, the telegraphic circuit 
would have been so short that the magnetic 
action would have been very intense. As the 
distance of the break from the ship was in¬ 
creased, the electric current) having a larger 
circuit to oompleteand a greater extent of wire 
to fill, the magnetic action would have been 
proportionally leas. A telegraph operator of 
any experience will judge very accurately of 
the distance from his office at which the wire 
is broken if it lies upon the ground, and the 
conditions of the insulated wire in the ocean 
were substantially the same as if only its bro¬ 
ken end touched the water. 

Thoqgh oqr Government has, by a side wind, 
seemed to have condemned, as unwarrantable, 
the act of the Mexican Government forcing 
a loan from Americans and other foreign traders 
in Mexico, there cannot be a shadow of floubt 
that such old and wary ffinlqBftatfots as the 
President and Mr. Qqqs cqnqemn that aotion 
of Mr. Forsyth, whereby we have no castle of 
strength at all for oqr citizens there. They 
cannot now go to anybody for protection. They 
are left entirely to the mercies of conflicting 
factions. Under these circumstances, the day 
cannot he distant when a new minister to Mex¬ 
ico will be named. 

Strange to say, the Indian Bureau has re¬ 
ceived nothing from its agents in Oregon and 
Washington Territories reapegting the Indian 
troubles there, Rut directions have been sent 
to the general superintendent to exert his ef¬ 
forts t© prevent a spread of the hostile feeling, 
a thing greatly feared. It would seem as it 
there should be a g imnetest civic interposi¬ 
tion, with a view to see if some steps cannot be , 
taken to conciliate such Indians as are acting 
under false impressions. If other troops than 
those already ordered shall be required at the 
seat of difficulties, a regiment ot Gen. John¬ 
ston’s command in Utah might reach there if 
orders for the purpose should promptly issue i 
hence. 

A Washington correspondent of (he New 
York Titles says that Ruchanan hftsencouraged 
tfte Mormons to go to Sonora, in order to pave 
the way for a grand filibuster movement and 
seizure of Mexican territory, 


A correspondent of the Vicksburg Southron , 
writing from the residence of the late General 
Quitman, communicates the following in rela¬ 
tion to the character of his disease: 

“ The General was one of the victims of the 
.National Hotel poisoning, having dined there 
on that fatal day which has cost thirty-one per¬ 
sons their lives, and destroyed the health of 
sixty or seventy more. Since that day, Gen. 
Quitman has_ not had a well hour. As soon as 
Congress adjourned, he hastened to his home, 
hoping that cessation from work, and repose in 
the bosom of his family, would restore him to 
health. The fatigue of travelling night and 
day exaggerated his disease, and when he 
reached Natchez, he was compelled to take at 
once to his bed. 

“ The marriage, a few days afterwards, of his 
daughter to Capt. Lovell, U. S. N., of the 
‘ Water Witch,’ revived his spirits—greatly de¬ 
pressed by his disease—and he hospitably re¬ 
mained up until after midnight, to do the 
honors to the guests with that courtesy and af¬ 
fability which characterized him. The fatigue 
and excitement of this occasion was too much 
for his enfeebled constitution, and increased 
his malady, so that since he has not been able 
to leave his room. The physicians who at¬ 
tended him, it is said, perceive in his disease 
the unmistakable effects of arsenic.” 

According to the London Globe, Rev. Mr. 
Spurgeon’s decision to come to this country 
depends upon his failure to get money to build 
a new chapel. He threatens his admirers, by 
way of a motive to more liberal contributions, 
that if he does Pot raise money enough for a 
new tabernacle, he will go to America, or 
Australia, by which we understand that he 
means emigration, and not a mere visit. 

It must be interesting and pleasant to the 
Democratic iron workers of Pennsylvania to 
learn that the extensive contract for iron pipe 
for the Washington water works has been given 
to a company in Glasgow, Scotland. 

The Anti-Slavery party in New York—pnre 
and undefiled—is preparing to enlarge its or¬ 
ganization, and will nominate Gerrit Smith for 
Governor, and add temperance to its platform. 

We have cheering accounts of the anti-Bu¬ 
chanan union in Pennsylvania for the State 
and Congressional elections this fall. While it 
seems to he thorough, it is also enthusiastic and 
hopeful. Gov. Reeder and Thaddens Stevens 
are expected to he among the eminent men 
elected to Congress by it. Eighteen ont of the 
twenty-four Representatives to which the State 
is entitled are confidently claimed by the op¬ 
position. 

. Mr. E. C. Delavan, it is reported, has paid 
off the whole debt of the New York Temper¬ 
ance Society, amounting to $9,168, out of his 
own pocket. 

The Scientific American recommends that, 
in order to preserve the system in a.cool and 
healthy state during the extreme hot weather 
of summer, the diet should consist as much as 
possible of fruits, vegetables, and farinaceous 
food, and the lighter kinds of meats. The fruit 
should be perfectly ripe and fresh from the 
parent stem, and should be eaten in the earlier 
and middle part of the day. Its nutritive prop¬ 
erties are not very great, but it serves to neu¬ 
tralize the acids in the stomach, and acts as a 
general corrective to the system. 

The Savannah News proclaims Judge Green, 
a professor in the law school at Lebanon, Ten- 
nesseee, “ a dangrous as well aB untrue citizen 
in the South.” Judge Green is a Virginian by 
birth, and a slaveholder in practice; but he 
holds “the damnable sentiment that Slavery 
is an evil, morally, socially, and politically,” 
and the South, whose great men all once held 
that opinion, cannot tolerate him. The pro¬ 
fessor in his defence says that he considers 
the evil greater to the master than to the slave. 
Bat this does not avail him. He must say 
that Slavery is a good thing every way ; and if 
he cannot pronounce the shibboleth, he will 
be dismissed from the law school, if not driven 
out of the South by a mob. That is all the lib¬ 
erty of opinion and of conscience that exists 
in the slave region. 

The negroes of California, disgusted with the 
oppressive laws passed by the Democratic Legis¬ 
lature, are emigrating to the British dominions 
on the Pacific, and will be just in time to realize 
the first advantages of the new gold discoveries. 
Among them is the negro Archy, whom the 
Supreme Court of California undertook to re¬ 
duce to slavery, but who was declared free by 
the United States court. 

President Buchanan has written to some 
friend at New York that he shall pass through 
that city in September, on a visit to New Eng 
land. From this we infer that the President 
means to honor the Springfield horse show with 
his presence. 

Dr. Hayes is receiving encouragement for 
his proposed Arctic expedition, and it is said 
that it will certainly be undertaken. 

A good story is told of the venerable Aboli¬ 
tion Congressman, Hon. Joshua R. Giddings. 
The correspondent of the Cincinnati Commer¬ 
cial, present at the Republican State Nomina¬ 
ting Convention, at ColumL-ua, Ohio, on the 
13th, says: 

“ He was sitting in the Neil House, sur¬ 
rounded by a coterie of friends. A book ped- i 
dler who had been busily perambulating the 1 
corridors, importuning gentlemen to purchase 1 
* valuable publications,’ wormed his way into 
the circle, approaching Mr. G., handed him a 1 
small linen-covered hook which he recommend¬ 
ed as ‘ one of the most thrilling works oh Sla 
very extant, price only one dollar.’ The van 1 
erable Joshua glanced at him inquiringly, evi¬ 
dently suspecting a ‘ sell; ’ but perceiving the 
sincerity of the chap, he maintained his com¬ 
posure, and, opening the volume, read, ‘The 
Exiles of Florida—ahem ! ’ 1 yes, sir,’ inter- 1 
posed the peddler, quickly, ‘ a first-rate work, 
written by the celebrated Joahua Giddings, the 
great Apostle of Anti-Slavery. It’s immense¬ 
ly popular, sir, only one dollar.’ By this ti ne 
the crowd discovered the joke, and burst into 
a hearty laugh. The peddler looked foolish 
and confssed, and made a snatch at his hook, 
as if he had suddenly discovered something, 
and was about to subside, when the venerable 
gentleman, with that kindness for which he is 
distinguished, requested him to stop a minute, 
and taking ‘ only one dollar ’ from his pocket, 
paid for the volume. The peddler hasn’t been 
seen since.” 

The Montreal Advertiser believes that the 
celebration of American Independence has cost 
more loss of life and limb than the contest 
which established it. Not quite so bad as that; 
but if it were, the British need not feel so bad ( 
about the latter, as they do not share the perils 
They suffered their portion of the loss in the t 
first instance. 

It is satisfactory to know, upon 'good Demo 
cratic authority, that President Buchanan 
drinks nothing stimulating except old rye whis¬ 
ky. This pleasant information is contained in 
the postscript of a letter from Congressman 
Montgomery, of Pennsylvania, to one of ' u ' ia 
constituents, published in the Boon»-;' 1 ’ , l ' le A* , 
per, as followsi * i 

“ P. 8. President B uchanau drinks nothing 
stunn.“ting except old rye whisky. I told him [ 
that you used to have the best that was ever ' 
distilled in our region, and he made me prom- j 
ise to see yon, and get him some if yon had it. s 
Could you let me have a barrel, or even a half " 
barrel, of the best you ever made ? Write me. „ 
I will sand a keg of it to the old chief, if I can " 
get it. _ w . m.” j; 

Rev. Abraham Pryne, a Congregational j 
minister in New York, has consented to dis- < 
cuss the Slavery question with Parson Brown- l< 
low in Philadelphia on the 7th of September. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker is in Baltimore. 

Perry Davis’s Pain Killer is a very valuable- 
article, and one that it would be well for every c 
householder to have at hand, in case of bruises, K 
scalds, burns, diarrhea, dysentery, cholera, 
fever and ague, and the host of diseases, exter , 
nal and internal, which it is adapted to cure or a 
alleviate.— Salem Observer. 22 


BALTIMORE MARKET, 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 87,-1858. 

Flour, Howard Street • • • $4.37 @ 4.26 

Flour, City Mills.4.75 @ 0.00 

Rye Flour.. . 3.50 @ 3.26 

Com Meal ....... 4.12 @ 4.25 

Wheat, white.1.03 @ 1.12 

Wheat, red. 1.12 @ 1.16 

Corn, white .. 84 @ 88 

Corn, yellow. 90 @ 92 

Rye, Pennsylvania .... 77 @ 00 

Rye, Virginia. 70 @ 00 

Oats, Maryland and Virginia • 32 @ , 36 

Oats, Pennsylvania .... 43 @ 44 

Clover Seed.4.50 @ 4.37 

Timothy Seed.2.50 @ 2.25 

Hay, Timothy.16.00 @20.00 

Hops. 7 @ 14 

Potatoes, Mercer.1.30 @ 1.40 

Bacon, Shoulders. 6J@ 6f 

Bacon, Sides. 8f@ 0(1 

Bacon, Hams. 9 @ 12 

Pork, Mess- .. 16 87|@17.00 

Pork, Prime.13.75 @00.00 

Beef, Mess.17.00 @17.25 

Lard, in barrels .... 11J@ Ilf 

Lard, in kegs. llf@ 12 

Wool, Unwashed ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Pulled. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Choice Merino ... 00 @ 00 

Butter, Western, in kegs ■ ■ 12f@ 14 

Butter, Roll. 16 @ 00 

Cheese. 9£@ 10 

Coffee, Rio .. 10 @ 10J 

Coffee, Java ..... 16 @ 14| 

XBW TOBX XABKH 

Carefully prepared to Tuesday, July 87,1859. 

Flour, State brands .... $4.10 @ 4.15 
Flour, State brands, extra • 4.25 @ 4.35 

Flour, Western.4,10@4.20 

Flour, Southern.4.65 @ 4.90 

Rye Flour.3.00 @ 3.60 

Corn Meal.3.65 @ 3.70 

Wheat, whit.1.06 @ 1.13 

Wheat, red ....... 80 @ 1.05 

Corn, white • 71 @ 83 

Corn, yellow. 91 @ 92 

Rye ...» . 72 @ 76 

Oats. 45 @ 46 

Clover Seed. 7.00 @ 8.00 

Timothy Seed.2.12 @ 2.37f 

Hay. 45 @ 65 

Hops. 6@ 8 

Bacon, Shoulders. 6 @ t j 

Baoon, Sides ...... 10 @ 00 

Bacon, Hams.. 7|@ 8£ 

Pork, Mess.17.12 @00 00 

Pork, Prime.13.60 @14.20 

Beef.. . 11.00 @13.00 

Lard, in barrels ..... 11 @ Ilf 

Lard, in kegs. 10J@ 11 

Butter, Western .... 10 @ 17 

Butter, State. 13 @ 18 

Cheese .. 4 @ 8 

Coffee, Rio 10 @ Ilf 

Coffee, Java. 16 @ 16 

Wool, Unwashed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Washed. 00 @ 00 

Wool, Pulled ... ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, common ... 00 @ 00 

Wool, Fleece, fine .... 00 @ 00 

Iron, Scotch, Pig. 28.00 @28.60 

Lime, Rockland.1.00 @ 0.00 

Lime, common.80 @ 00 


(T1HE Annual Convention for 1858 will be held on Wed- 
A nesday, July 89. 

Return tickets on Fall River Railway will be free. 

(M3 WILLIAM H. LADD, Pres’t. 

WAY TO MAKE MONEY. 

I WILL send you all those ways for making money 
sold by Cook, Rivers, Olivers, and others. Oils, 
Paints, Varnishes, Medicines, Burning Fluids, Fire-Pronf 
Paint, Celebrated India Ink, Hunter's Secret, Secret Ait 
of Catching Fish, Cider without Apples, Dow’s $5 Honey 
Recipe, Magic Copying Paper, Seaps, Yankee Writing 
Fluid, Horse Taming, Perfumes, Hair Oils, Celebrated 
Chemical Compound, Red, Blue, Green, Black, Yellow- 
Printing, Indelible, Luminous, and Invisible Inks, Ac., !cc. 


aid, for only 8fly cents. 

H. Ho KERR, 

North Georgetown, Ohi 


AZA. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 

Seventh Street , Opposite the Patent Office, 

Furnishes Drawings, Specifications, Caveate* 
Conveyances, 

PROCURES PATESSS, 

And attends to all business usually required to 
be transacted with the Patent Office. 

P ATENT Inventions have become so numerous as to 
make it difficult to describe any new one so clearly 

and no person at a distance*from the Pamiit y ciRce n c e am 


Being Ihe only Solieiter of PatenlB who is a thorough 
practical mechanic and engineer, his knowledge of 
mechanical operations enables him to understand new 
inventions, and to specify them with facility and accura¬ 
cy that cannot bo expected of lawyers. 

He often procures patents in cases that have been re¬ 
jected, (in the hands of other agents,) and frequently bv 
appealing frdm ihejudgmenl of the examiners, and in. no 
such ease has he failed of geiling a patent. - 

His extraordinary sucoess in procuring patents is due 
to his indmale acquaintance with the principle',, the con¬ 
struction, and ihe Using of machines, as well as his many 
years’ experience in the laws and business of the Patent 


Persons writing from a dists 
town, county, and State. 


F OR SALE, Patent State or States Rights, granted to 
John E. Clokey, of Washington, D. O , for the term 


FIVE THOUSAND AGENTS WANTED. 

npO sell four new inventions. Agents have made oveir 
X $25OtK) on one—better than all.other similar agea- 
cies. Send four stamps, and get eighty pages paUeuJarSa 

gratis. EPHRAIM BROWN, 


A RARE CHANCE FOR BOOK BUYERS. 


Died in Prairie City, McDonough county, 
Ill., at the residence of A. Sanford, on Wednes¬ 
day, July 14, 1858, Rebecca Foster, aged 17 
years and 9 months, daughter of J. and W. A. 
Foster, of Fulton oounty. 

A LL Friends of Imbecile and Feeble-Minded'Children, 
please procure Circular, gratis, of 

Dr. GEORGE BROWN, 


I A COMPLETE Classified Catalogue of Books, in 
I A every department of Literature, containing the 


SITUATION WANTED, 

B Y a Man of liberal education, and twelve years’ suc- 
cesslul experience as a teacher in New York and 
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be two honest and impartial judges o 


The Clerk read the resolution of the n 


11 1. Resolved, That the sale of the military post 
‘ of . Fort Snelling, and so much of the reserva- 

* tioa attached to it as was necessary for military 
‘ purposes, made on the 6th day of June, 185'/, 
‘ under the authority of the Secretary of War, 

* the same being then and now retained under 
‘ the authority of that Department, because ne- 
‘ cessary for military purposes,- was without au- 
‘ thority of law. 

. “ 2. That said sale was made by the Secretary 
‘ of War notwithstanding his knowledge of the 
‘ official opinions of his predecessor, the Hon. 
1 Jefferson Davis, and of other officers in supe- 
‘ rior military command, to the contrary, without 
‘ cohsulting with, without the advice, and with- 
‘ oht the knowledge of any officer in the service 
1 of any rank, leaving the question of the reten- 
1 tion of that post to the discretion of the com- 
‘ missiopers appointed to make the Sale, and that 
1 this action on the part of the Secretary of War 
‘ was a grave official fault. 

“ 3. That with a knowledge offthe great value 
1 of the Fort Snelling post and reservation, and 
‘ the:-importance of great caution and 'judgment 
‘ in making the sale, the Secretary of War ap- 
‘ pointed', as agents for the purpose, unqualified, 
1 inexperienced, and incompetent men. 

“ 4. That provision for and management of the 
1 sale were so negligently, carelessly, and injudL 
1 ciously made, as to induce a successful combi- 
‘ nation against the Government, exclude all 

* competition, and bring loss on the Government. 

“ B. That John C. Mather, agent of the Depart- 

* ment of War for the examination and sale of 
‘ the Fort Ripley reservation, after having already 
‘ joined a combination for the purchase of the 
1 Fort Snelling reservation, acted, in making such 
‘ purchase, in violation of his official duty, and 
‘ against the known policy of the Government, 
‘ and that, as to him and Richard Schell, repre- 
‘ seated by .him as agent, and Steele and Gra- 
1 ham, who were complicated in the sale with 
‘ him, with a full knowledge of this official char- 
‘ acter, the sale of the Fort Snelling reservation 
‘ .was at the time and is now void.” 

. Mr. PETTIT. I now ask the reading of the 
resolution proposed to be substituted by the 
minority. 

The Clerk read, as follows : 

“ Resolved, That the recent sale of the military 
‘ reservation at Fort Snelling, having been made 
‘ by the Secretary of War, under the direction of 


‘ the'President of the United States, in strict con- 
‘ fortuity to law, and the evidence reported by 
‘ the select committee having failed to exhibit 
‘ any fact or circumstance tending, in the slight* 
‘ est degree, to impeach the fairness of the sale, 
‘ or the integrity of any of the officers or agents 
‘ of'the Government concerned in the same, or 
‘ to exhibit any fact or circumstance which Bhould 
‘ mate the said sale a proper subject for the 

* opinion and action of this House, it is ordered 
‘ that tl}e committee be discharged from the 
‘ further consideration of the subject; and that 

* the. report of the said, committee he laid upon 


Mr. FAULKNER. I will say to the gentleman, 
that the resolution which accompanies the views 
of ipse minority has not been offered. I submit¬ 
ted two resolutions this morning. 

Mr. PjlTTlT. I did not know that till now. 
Let the resolutions submitted by the gentleman 
from Virginia be read. 

The Clerk read the resolutions, as follows : 

‘"'■Resolved, That the evidence reported by the 
1 select committee has failed to exhibit any fact 
‘ or circumstance, in connection with the reeent 
‘ sale of the military reservation of Fort Snelling, 
‘ which in any degree impeaches the personal or 
1 official integrity of the Secretary of War. 

“ Resolved, That all -the other questions con- 
‘ nected with said sale and suggested by the tes- 
‘ timony, being matters of executive discretion, 
‘ are subjects alone proper for judicial inquiry 
‘ and redress, and not killing within the appro- 


‘ dered that the committee be discharged from 
‘ the further consideration of the subject, and 
‘ that the report of the committee be laid- upon 
* the table.” 

Mr. PETTIT. Mr. Speaker, it was argued yes¬ 
terday, by the various gentlemen who have de¬ 
fended the sale Of the military reservation at Fort 
Snelling, that the majority Of the committee had 
made a grave impeachment of the integrity of 
the Secretary of War. It will be observed tfigjt 
th'is has been delicately and studiously avoided. 
The resolution has no such meaning. Whatever 
the committee has clearly inferred has been ex¬ 
pressed in its resolutions. I have called the at¬ 
tention of the House to the very language of the 
resolutions, for the purpose of obviating that 
unkind conclusion. It will be seen that the com¬ 
mittee has said the following things, and no 
more. First, that, under the circumstances, the 
sale was without authority of law. Second, that 
the Secretary of War directed it.to be made, not¬ 
withstanding his knowledge of the official opin¬ 
ion of his predecessor, and of officers in superior 
military command, to the contrary, without con¬ 
sulting with them; without their advice, and 
without their knowledge; leaving the whole 
question to the commissioners appointed to make 
the sale ; and that this action was a grave official 
fault. Third, that frith a knowledge of the value 
of the reservation, and the importance of great 
caution and judgment, the Secretary of War ap¬ 
pointed unqualified, inexperienced, and incompe¬ 
tent agents. Fourth, that the sale was conduct¬ 
ed so negligently and injudiciously as to induce 


and bring loss on the Government. Last, that 
the complicity of the purchasers was a legal 
fraud, and made the sale nugatory. 

T-hisis alt that has been submitted by the com¬ 
mittee as proper matter for the examination and 
judgment of the House. It imputes fraud against 
the purchasers at the sale,'and there it stops. 
The resolution proposed by the. minority vindi¬ 
cates the sale, says that it was fin strict con¬ 
formity to law, vindicates the integrity of the 
officers and agents of the Government concerned 
in it, and denies that any fact or circumstance 
. in connection with-it is a proper subject for the 
opinion and action of the House. -..This is a wide 
difference. The majority finds the act of. making 
the sale unlawful, careless, and,injudicious, and’ 
its conclusion a. fraud. The minority thinks 
better of it. The officers and agents in connec¬ 
tion with it are blameless in integrity. The sale 
was fair, and the Tacts and circumstances of sell¬ 
ing an. important public defence and a public 
property which, canid at once have been sold for 
three or four hundred thousand dollars, for one- 
fourtb the sum, in bulk, to a close political family, 
is such a trifle as to be unworthy of further no¬ 
tice. How very quietly this vexejJ difference is 
disposed of in the resolution proposed by the 
gentleman from Virginia 1 ,. 

He deals with his colleagues, composing the 
majority of the committee, just as easily, and 
chastises them for their difference of judgment. 
The report of the minority says: 

“ They felt no dissatisfaction at the fact that 
‘ a majority of the committee with whom they 
‘ were called upon to act were politically arrayed 
1 against the leading policy of the Government, 

‘ and might, in addition to their sense of public 
1 duty, feel stimulated by the. rare gratification 
* of discerning something worthy of condemna- 
1 tion in the official conduct of an Administration 
‘ to which they were opposed.” 

The gentleman from Virginia has acquitted 
everybody connected.with the sale of Fort Snel¬ 
ling, and is sitting on trial of his colleagues of 
the committee. They are only a majority ar¬ 
rayed against the leading policy of the Govern¬ 
ment. But the gentleman from Virginia mag¬ 
nanimously feels no dissatisfaction on aeconnt 
of it. The gentleman from Virginia sees the 
committee stimulated to a rare gratification, 
which he has described, but yet he feels no. dis¬ 
satisfaction. The unreasonable majority pro¬ 
poses to discern something to be" condemned in 
the official conduct of the Administration to 
which it is opposed; but yet he is unmoved, and 
expresses in his report an entire contentment of 
mind. This language" intends to say that the 
committee has been actuated by an improper 
malevolence to the official conduct of the Admin- 


The majority of the committeewas unfair, and 
bent on the rare gratification of party malice! 

Tt was only the gentleman from Virginia and - 
the gentleman from Kentucky, as they have been 
pleased to subscribe to the fact at the end of 
their report, who signalized themselves for their 
impartiality and judgment. Mr. Speaker, Prov¬ 
idence, in its mysterious system of compensa¬ 
tions, has kindly lent to some men the pleasing 
self-delusion that they only are wise and good, 
and that they have been sent upon the earth to 
observe the errors and follies and faults of oth¬ 
ers. The distinguished gentleman from Virginia 
is an illustrious example of this innocent hallu¬ 
cination. He is pleased to have two eyes, one 
of which, jaundiced to all others: but himself, 
sees only their poor human frailties, while the 
other, always kept on duty, looks admiringly 
forever on the wisdom, integrity, and conse¬ 
quence, of himself. Such is the self-made heaven, 
high above our common Infirmities, where pride 
and vanity dwell. 

Now, I have been compelled to mention this 
matter, because it has been thrown in my way,, 
and I have not felt at liberty to go round it; but 
yet I will do the gentleman from Virginia the 
justice of expressing my honestjudgment, and if 
I do him wrong, I shall take pleasure in correct¬ 
ing it: that his complaint of the party action of 
the committee has not been meant so much to 
wound his late colleagues of the committee, as to 
make it a trumpet-note to rally political friends 
to his support. I scorn, utterly, the paltry con¬ 
siderations that will allow a matter of grave in¬ 
quiry like this to be treated as a simple party 
transaction. When there i«‘imbecility in office, 
when there is Crime in office, the weakness, or 
the offence, loses party quality, and becomes an 
immense public calamity. Parties cut loose 
from it, and their contentions are forgotten in the 
sense of the public disgrace or the public danger.. 

Besides, may I respectfully be allowed to ask 
the gentleman from Virginia, if he has been 
pleased to consider that if a majority of a Com¬ 
mittee could be induced, from party considera¬ 
tions, to take improper action against persons in 
office, merely because they Were political oppo¬ 
nents, whether upon his part, and on the part of 
his friends, similar motives may not exist for de¬ 
fending them. 

I wish, in short, here to say another thing. 
The gentleman from Virginia, who is the author 
of the minority report, has, iu the language al¬ 
ready quoted,'alluded to this committee as being 
organized with a majority against the leading 
policy of the Administration. It is not so. I 
am not now speaking for myself. I proudly 
confess to no marked admiration of its policy, 
and I think I am only just to my colleague from 
Vermont, [Mr. Morrill,] in saying that his 
measure of admiration is no more than mine. 
But while the gentleman from Illinois has been 
compelled to be silent, it is but just to him to 
mention to the gentleman from Virginia that he 
owes it that be is now permitted to support this 
Administration, and load it with his. praises, to 
those who, like the gentleman from Illinois, in 
the days of ripe October, 1856, when a steady 
tide of victory bad been sweeping from the At¬ 
lantic westward, and yet knew no ebb, lifted up . 
the standard which had been beaten down in 
this succession of conflicts—and I regret that 
such brave men did so for so poor a cause—and 
raised on the political battle-fields of Indiana 
and Illinois, won by themselves, the first shouts, 
of victory in that memorable campaign that gave 
the administration of the Government into its 
present hands. Those States ’ were the firm 
shore against whiph the tide rolled, and first 
broke, and then fell hack. 

“ Against the. leading policy of the Adminis¬ 
tration !” The gentleman from Illinois, it is well 
known, has not sympathized with th.e Lecom.p- 
ton policy of the President; but does not the 
gentleman from Virginia confess that he has been 
faithful in everything hut this ? It is less than 
a year since the President himself was against 
it. Is this Lecompton policy, on which, he. dared 
to differ, and kept his virtue when it was crush¬ 
ed out of other m6n, its only leading policy, and 
the sum of its'policy ? Has the Administration 
nothing else to stand upon ? Is this poor, crook¬ 
ed, deformed Lecompton brat the only thing it 
loves? Policy belongs to the people. What 
right has the Administration to have a policy ? 
What is the Administration hut the -Executive 
and his subordinates ? When I turn to the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States, to find how the 
powers of Government are shared out, I find that 
the people make policy. It is done by Congress, 
after all, only so many multiplied agents of the 
people, and representing its sovereignty, will, 
and policy. I find that Congress may do certain 
things by a grant of agency derived from the 
people; and that the prescription of all acts is 
with Congress, the legislative power, and that 
the Executive is only the dumb right hand by 
which the people executes its purposes. It is a 
usurpation of functions for the President to at¬ 
tempt a policy which is not the people’s policy, 
or to have a policy separate from the people. 
He has exhausted his duties when he has taken 
care that the laws are faithfully executed. It 
will be 'a sad day for the liberties of this dear 
land of ours when the President has a policy, 
but the people have no longer a policy. We shall 
then have passed the culminating point of the 
national glory, and steadily hasten down, through 
decline, to the decrepitude and old age of na¬ 
tions ; and history, writing with its iron pen, 
will teach the lesson that we have justly deserv¬ 
ed the doom, for our infidelity to the trust of 
popular government our fathers left us, and 
which we have allowed tyrants to rob from our 
unfaithful keeping. 

But I am bestowing too much time on such a 
subject. It would be uncivil to the gentleman 
from Virginia, who is quick at observing the 
errors of others, to suppose that he could be 
guilty of any. I make no such imputation against 
him; but content myself with saying that be¬ 
tween us there is a singular misapprehension of 
terms. I shall have occasion to refer to other 
differences; but I allude to one now, because it 
will not occur fitly anywhere else. “ Every call 
upon the War Department,” says the minority 
report, “no matter flow irrelevant ’.’—implying 
that irrelevant calls were made, when, in fact, 
the matters obtained in every instance have been 
incorporated in the report—“ every call upon the 


this investigation, there was a steady, intimate, 
and confidential intercourse held by the gentle¬ 
man from Virginia with the Secretary of War, 
upon all subjects, connected with this transac¬ 
tion; and there was no portion of this proof 
which was not already familiar to .that officer. 

Mir. FAULKNER. Do I understand the gentle¬ 
man from Indiana to state that as a fact ? 

Mr. PETTIT. I state it as my judgment, with¬ 
out knowledge. 

Mr. FAULKNER. • I will tell the gentleman 


the Secretary of War and my self during the pro¬ 
gress of that investigation. 

Mr. PETTIT.- It is sufficient for my purpose, 
and to justify the conclusion I hqve expressed, 
that there were a few- conversations between 
these gentlemen. 

Another thing.. .The gentleman from Virginia 
has dealt, with this transaction as if the inquiry 
of the committee was limited to the action- of 
the Secretary of War, and to have forgotten that 
Mather, Major Eastman, and Will}atn King Heis- 
keli, Esq., were bound by the same official pro¬ 
prieties. His argument has opposed no state¬ 
ment of the majority report, nor any expression 
of law governing the facts, but has been limited 
to panegyric of the head. of the War Depart¬ 
ment ; and he seems to Have felt a personal of¬ 
fence that the committee have not shared with 


September 27, 1857, made the following state¬ 
ment on the subject: 

“ I reached the Sioux agency on the 3d of July 
‘ last, and remained among the Sioux until the 
‘middle of August. The deplorable murders 
‘at Spirit Lake and vicinity, in March last, 

‘ where forty-seven persons—men, women, and. 
‘children—were brutally massacred by a wan- 
‘ dering band of Sionx Indians, and outrages 
1 of the most harrowing character were perpetra- 
‘ ted, had created a wide-spread panic through-. 
‘ out the frontier, settlements, driving many from 
‘ their homes, and demanded from the Govern- 
‘ ment prompt and decisive action,. 

“ The fact that the murderers had passed into 
‘ the Indian country, .and were there protected, 


‘ moreover connected by marriage and blood to 
‘ both the upper and lower bands of Sioux, and 
‘the conduct of the latter proved that sympathy, 
‘ and a general inclination to palliate existed 
‘ among several of the prominent bands of these 
‘ Indians towards the murderers. 

“ A long and tedious struggle hereCommenced 
‘ with them, during which I discovered that they 
‘ were, to a great extent, infected with feelings of 


conclusion. His whole argument “ hath this ex¬ 
tent—no more:” Lest I might be mistaken in 
the metes and bounds of-the duties imposed by 
the House on the committee, I have turned back 
to the resolution appointing it, to see what, under 
■the authority of the House, the committee was 
required to do. The following is the resolution: 

“ Resolved, That a committee of five members 
‘ be appointed by the Speaker, to investigate all 
‘ the facts and circumstances connected with the 
‘ sale of. the military reservation at Fort Snelling, 
‘ the manner in which such -sale was made, to 


of payment, whether the price paid or agreed 
to be paid was adequate or not, and whether 
the said reserve at the time of said sale was 
longer wanted for the public service ; and that 
said committee have power to send for persons I 
and papers, and to administer oaths to wit- 


‘ great disinclination to respect either the officers 
‘ of the Government, or the propositions made by 

Captain Bee, who led a company of infantry in 
pursuit of the Indians, added to this the following 
statement: 

“ A great check has been given to settlement 
‘ and civilization, by this.maBsacre. Settlers and 
‘ pioneers would be most unwise to risk .their 
‘ lives and those of their families in a region 
1 which, from its facilities for bunting and fishing, 
‘ and (should the settlement extend) for plunder 
* and violence,'may be termed the Indian paradise.” 

Such was Fort Snelling and the military res¬ 
ervation at the time it was sold, and such was 
the attitude of threatened hostility among the In¬ 
dians surrounding the posts north and West of it. 


Here' are prescribed duties imposed on the 
committee. The Secretary of War is in no man¬ 
ner named as a particular object of Its considera¬ 
tion. Acting in fidelity to the commandment of 
the House, and under the solemn sanctions of 
our oaths, that did not spare us from this un¬ 
pleasant duty, we were compelled to a careful 
inquiry of the whole transaction; in honor bound 1 
to injure and offend no One; but not-to gloss 
with fulsome eulogy persons public or private, 
however exalted their position. The committee 
has aimed to do their prescribed duty, and no more. 

Let me meet at once the ungenerous complaint 
of party reasons for the action of the committee. 
From the beginning to the end, through the 
whole voluminous testimony, in all the language 
of the report, it. is not true that any party allu¬ 
sion has been made, except in the single instance 
where the occasion was obtruded upon us by 
the Secretary of War. The committee.called on 
. him for information. Among other letters which 
had been received by him on the subject of buy¬ 
ing Fort Snelling, was one from Vermont, from 
a person of public consideration, who recited in 
it his past party services, made aspersions on 
bis political enemies, and implied, in considera¬ 
tion of it, that he was entitled to buy Fort Snel¬ 
ling at a bargain.' This nnworthy letter., con¬ 
fessing the venality of the Writer's opinions, was ■ 
thus brought to notice. The fact' that it had 
•been put on the files of the Department implied 
that it had not been deemed improper. Besides, 
the examination of Mr. Heiskell, one of the com¬ 
missioners appointed to make the sale, a gentle¬ 
man, in the judgment of the committee, utterly 
unfit for such an appointment, showed that he 
had demanded it, and obtained it mer.ely for party 
services. The public interest was hazarded by 
such a practice ; and it was not without much 
caution, and only upon a consideration o.f duty 
to expose it to the House, that such facts falling 
under its observation were deemed proper for the 
animadversion of the committee. Indeed, the 
advantage and convenience of distinguished poli¬ 
ticians were so connected with the transaction, 


Colonel Thomas was engaged, Under the author¬ 
ity of the War Department, in givingan increased 
garrison to Fort Ridgely, reorganizing Fort Rip¬ 
ley, and establishing other posts beyond them, 
all to be made dependent on Fort Snelling. ' It 
is astonishing that, at that very moment, the 
Secretary of War was defeating these judicious 
arrangements by bringing this post and the res- 


Sepretary of War acted without the authority of 
law. The minority of the committee answers, 
that the law gave him discretion to make such 
saleB, and that this discretion is not to be ques¬ 
tioned. The single -and conclusive answer is, 
that the law confers on the Secretary of War this 
discretion, on certain conditions, and that he has 
no discretion where these conditions do not exist. 

By the act of 1819, sales of military sites then 


tary history of the Government. The act of 3ale 
was without authority of law. But it rested in 
the Secretary’s discretion^the gentleman from 
Virginia says'. So Hull’s surrender was within 
his official discretion and authority; but the hero 
of that national disgrace was n.ot spared from 
inquiry and condemnation. I answer, that if it 
rested in the Secretary’s discretion to determine 
that Fort. Snelling was useless, and then to pro¬ 
ceed to make sale of it, these general circumstan¬ 
ces show that he had never applied that discre¬ 
tion officially until long after he had made the 
sale. . I may add, that the alarmed and danger¬ 
ous circumstances of the surrounding frontiers 
prove the sale was indiscreet and inoppor¬ 
tune. The act was wholly lawless, and -has en¬ 
riched, a tew private individuals, while the Gov¬ 
ernment has been humiliated into the condition 
of a gentleman’s lessee. 

But, in this connection, the Secretary of War 
is more obnoxious to censure. Let the facts be 
briefly told. This large and valuable reservation 
had been a long time watched by speculators, with 
a quick prophetic sense of its future importance. 
Application was made to the Secretary of War, 
the Hon. Jefferson Davis, early in 1888, through 
the agency of Mr. Rice, then Delegate from the J 
Territory of Minnesota, to buy it at the rate of 
fifteen dollars per acre. Secretary Davis referred 
the, sqbject to General Jesup, Quartermaster 
General. On the 3d of May,. 1856, he answered 
that the fort, the wharf, and a considerable quan¬ 
tify of land, ought to be retained for the public 
use, “ not temporarily, hut in fee.” He said, at 
the same time, that a higher bid than fifteen dol¬ 
lars per acre might be expected. Secretary Davis 
answeredMr. Rice at a dash of the pen, and dis¬ 
posed of the matter. His letter o.f May 6, 1856, 
is unusually shorty Clear, and nervous : 

“ In reply, I have to say that the reservation is 
‘ still needed for ■ military purposes; and Mr. 

'*■ Steele’s offer cannot therefore be entertained.” 

■ It was. not pressed. again in this quarter, hut 
took the new form of an application to Congress. 
At the close of the last session of the last Con¬ 
gress, the clause that has been referred to as the 
amendatory act of 1857 was proposed in the Sen¬ 
ate to an appropriation bill, and passed ; and the 
following conversation then took place in regard 
to- it, as reported in the Congressional Qlobe. 
Whenthis amendment was offered, Mr-Bright said: 

.“I should like to inquire if thereis an/provis- 
‘ ion for a public sale ? 

“Mr.WEimjiR. Those sold under the actof 1819 
‘ Were gold at auction ; but it has been- decided 
‘ that that act was retrospective, and did not ap- 
/.ply to-any military .sites established after the 
‘ passage-of the law. Since that time, of course, 

‘ many military posts have become wholly useless 
‘.to the Government; and this amendment is to 


freely told to his associates. 

. At the same- time, Mr. Mather was unwilling 
to make an unprofitable journey to Minnesota. 
It somehow happened, as can be best explained 
by the Secretary of War, that that officer was sud¬ 
denly-struck with the rare merits of Mr. Mather, 
and that Mather received from him a commis¬ 
sion, first to make an examination of Fort Rip¬ 
ley, with a view of bringing it to sale, and then 
a commission to. sell it; his, first commission 
being dated just one day after the commission to 
Heiskell and Eastman. Thus Fort Snelling was 
thrown in the- way of Mr. Mather’s duties. He 
was, accordingly, present with Graham and 
Steele when this, important reservation was 
silently sold, himself preparing the first written 
agreement for the sale. It was not used, how¬ 
ever, for Heiskell testifies that he afterwards 
used “ nearly a quire of paper ” in getting it into 
proper form. At the time of the sale, the survey 
was incomplete. This important public duty 
was dashed off in two or three days after Mr. 
Heiskell met Major Eastman. The progress of 
it was unknown to everybody. The transaction 
was complete, without the knowledge of any offi¬ 
cer at the post, or of any person of the neigh¬ 
borhood, except Mr. Rice, in the midst of that 
populous community, feverish with speculation, 
and" anxious for an interest in the rich lands 
surrounding Fort Snelling. The transaction was 
extraordinary and shameless. Mather returned, 
and soon after obtained, from the Department, 
information that the sale had been confirmed, 
and telegraphed so to Steele, The manner and 
circumstances of' sale are the more remarkable, 
from the attention of the" Secretary of War hav¬ 
ing been frequently, called'by letters to the great 


War Department, no matter how irrelevant, was 
promptly acceded to.” If gentlemen h'avifig the 
report in their hands will be kind enotagh to turn 
to page 82, they will find that the committee 
asked certain information from the .Secretary of 
War on the 13th day of February. If they will : 
again turn to page 86, they will find that the 
Secretary of War, not having furnished that in¬ 
formation, was .again applied to on the 15th day 
of March. Between the two ends of the avenue, 
it required more than a month to enable the 
Secretary of War to be prompt. If, again, gen¬ 
tlemen will turn to page 87, they will find that on 
the 25th day of March the same call for informa¬ 
tion was again pressed on that Department, and, 
on page 452, that the information was commu¬ 
nicated on the 29th of March. This last was 
immediately before the final adjournment of the 


in order to be prompt, is unusual, even in pub¬ 
lic offices. This is a difference of terms simply. 

Mr. FAULKNER, The gentleman misappre¬ 
hends my remarks. I said promptly acceded to 
by the minority of the committee. 

Mr. PETTIT. The language I have quoted is 
the very language of the report, and there is no 


Mr. FAULKNER. There is a material differ¬ 
ence between what the Secretary of War did and 
what the minority of the committee did. 

Mr. PETTIT. I have no time or wish to en¬ 
ter into a controversy of that subject. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in his argument 


The able and eloquent gentleman from Vir¬ 
ginia did not stop at this, but in his argument 
on yesterday complained again that the majority 
of the committee throughout this investigation 
has been in fault, has persisted in fault in spite 
of him, has yielded to unjustifiable motives, and 
arrived’at improper conclusions. The following 


“ He did nob question the ability with which 
1 the document had been prepared; but he did 
‘ complain that it was ability displayed in pre- 
‘ senting the case'to the House, and to the 
1 country, in a light, in his judgment, wholly dif- 
‘ ferent from what the testimony warranted. As 
‘ the report of a committee of Congress, be had 
‘ no hesitation in saying that it was more char- 
‘ acterized by partisan feeling than any docu- 
1 toent of a similar character that he had ever 


Facts, he said, were, misquoted, and much bad 
law uttered. 

It is pleasant to turn from this, and contem¬ 
plate the serene minority, the gentleman from 
Virginia and the gentleman, from Kentucky [Mr. 
Burnett,] as they represent themselves in the 
eonelusidn of the minority report. “ Upon this- 
evidence,” they say, “the undersigned, as impar¬ 
tial judges of the facts, can reach no other conclu¬ 
sion" Ac. It was well, at least, that there Bhould 


yerterday, flippantly treated the action o'f. the 
committee as secret and inquisitorial. He is 
even unwilling to allow a proper consideration 
to the generous motives of my colleague on the 
committee from Vermont, [Mr. Morrill,] in of¬ 
fering the resolution declaring that the proceed¬ 
ings of the committee should be kept secret, and 
to which he himself gave his assent. It was 
passed, as he well knows, with the single and 
avowed object of preventing the information ob¬ 
tained by the committee from transpiring, from 
an apprehension of injury to persons, official and 
unofficial. Such delicacy was worthy of better 
treatment. The gentleman from Virginia thus 
finds fault with his own act. This is not all. 
He and others, taking up the same line of state¬ 
ment, have complained that no opportunity was 
allowed the Secretary of War of meeting the 
proof taken by the committee. If the gentleman 
will turn to page 77, he will find there, as a part 
of the resolutions of seorecy referred to, the fol¬ 
lowing resolution: 

“ Resolved, That, if any evidence shall be sub- 
' mitted to this committee implicating any per- 
1 son not a member of Congress, a copy of the 
‘ same, when fully completed, shall be transmit- 
1 ted to the party implicated, and an opportunity 
1 granted to rebut the same, and of meeting the 
1 witnesses face to face.” 

It is the act not only of the majority, but of' 
the gentleman from Virginia, as well as the gen¬ 
tleman from Kentucky, [Mr. Burnett,] both of 
whom thus had it in their power to furnish the 
opportunity of defence so cheerfully and so justly 
accorded by all the members of the committee. 
It is an afterthought that the Secretary of War 
has been wronged, and had no opportunity to be. 


tive from a faithful narrative of the transaction. 

The committee thought the Secretary of War 
at fault in treating such appointments as politi¬ 
cal favorB only, and it was no less a fault that 
the individuals who think themselves the bene¬ 
ficiaries of this sale are those who were allowed 
to be such because they composed a part of the 
President’s political family, and for no other 
reason. In this republican Government of ours, 

I submit there is no other jnst official standard 
of official qualification except that made by Jef¬ 
ferson, that officers shall be honest and capable, 
equal to their tasks 'of duty, and so honest that 
the public interest in their hands will take no 
detriment; and I submit with equal confidence, 
that in this transaction there was at least one 
distinguished instance of a person in any office 
requiring unnsual care, caution, skill, and judg¬ 
ment, who was incapable, and that there was 
one other who preferred his own to the public 
advantage. The practice was obnoxious, and 
the committee condemned it, not especially to 
apply to the present Administration, but at all 
times, everywhere—a practice, notwithstanding 
it has been heartily approved by another gentle¬ 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Letcher;] so far as’it 
makes political favors of the dispensation of 
offices, which is, plainly incompatible with sound 
public-morals. For, if the dispensation of offi¬ 
cial patronage and the favors of office are regu¬ 
lated by party partialities merely, the commer¬ 
cial value of office or the favor is a bribe for 
compliances to the superior authority as much 
as if it were a price paid for a vote at an elec¬ 
tion. Such a practice may strengthen parties, 
but debauches public ■ morals. 

Turning, from this leaBt agreeable part of the 
subject, I come to the transaction itself. Fort 
.Snelling is at the confluence of the Mississippi 
and Minnesota rivers. Tli,e reservation attached 
to the post at the time of the sale was nearly 
eight thousand acres—perhaps nine or ten thou¬ 
sand acres. The reservation had once been much 
larger, but, by previous acts’of Congress, por¬ 
tions had been detached, and added to the com¬ 
mon stock of public lands, leaving at last only 
this quantity as the military reservation belong¬ 
ing to the post. It enjoys a fine, healthy, cli¬ 
mate ; it is in a region of unsurpassed fertility, 
on the highway, by the way of the Mississippi, 
from Lake Superior to the. Gulf; so that the 
present and future commerce exchanged between 
these sections must pass under its walls. Both 
rivers are navigable. The Minnesota, coming in 
.from the southwest, makes it certain that the 
whole commerce of the region lying north and 
west,of it must find its waj to market by its very 
doors. Within a dozen years, settlement has ex¬ 
tended, west, and reached it. St. Paul, near by, 
has become a considerable city. The villages 
of St. Anthony and Minneapolis, standing on 
opposite shores of the Mississippi, have a water 
power that promises to unite them into a future 
Manchester. The Fort Snelling reservation, if 
from its favorable position it does not become 
the seat of a rival city, promises to be the sub¬ 
urban region of St. Paul, Minneapolis, and St. 
Anthony. There Was, at the time, no single 
point of the whole Northwest, on which the eyes 
of speculation looked with more lust than the, 
body of land that this action of the Secretary of 
War brought to sale. 

Fort Snelling, too, had long been an import¬ 
ant defence of the Northwestern frontier. The 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Faulkner] has 
referred to its -establishment before the act of 
March 3, 1819, his particular object then being 
to show that, as it was a military site, belonging 


useless, might be sold. The authority to sell 
them under that law depended upon the two 
facts—first, that the military reservation belong- , 
ed to the Government on the: 3d of March, 1819; 
and, second, that in process of time it had be¬ 
come useless, and the Government did not want- 
it any longer. I observe, by the quotation of' 
that law in the report of the minority' that the 
gentleman from Virginia has allowed himself to 
put in italics the words, “ belonging to the United 
States,” as if the other condition, that the sitehad 
“ become uselessfor military purposes,” was of no 
consequence, though providing, as it did, that 
useless posts only, and no others, should be sold. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I have underscored it sim¬ 
ply for the reason that that was the opinion of ■ 
the Attorney General, to which I desired to call 
attention, that it embraced only those forts then 
belonging to the United States. 

Mr. PETTIT. The law of 1857 principally dif¬ 
fered from the law of 1819, in allowing this power 
to sell, not only military reservations that had 
then been made, but all others made since, and' 
whenever they should become'useless. In this 
connection, it is only necessary to ask the ques¬ 
tion, was Fort Snelling, at the time of the sale, 
useless, so as to enable the Secretary of War to 
make sale of it? Did the legal condition exist? 
and if so, did that officer use a legal discretion 
on the subject? I do not purpose here to ex¬ 
plore at large the testimony of military officers; of 
the highest grade, whose- almost uniform afid 


“ Mr. Brxoht. At public or private sale ? 

■ “ Mr. Weller, At public sale. 

“The amendment was agreed to .”—Congres 
sional Globe, vol. 34,p. 1046. 

It rested in this manner until, at the beginnini 
of Mr. -Buchanan’s Administration, Mr. Davis wa 
succeeded by the present Secretary. 

The Fort Snelling reservation was not par 
ticularly named in the law of 1857, but the testi 


est to buy in it. It is not known that any an¬ 
swers to these various letters were received from 
the War Department. These facts have been re¬ 
ferred to, because they have been deemed neces¬ 
sary as' a means of explaining the conclusions to 
which the committee has come. 

From what has already been said,- it is - plain 
that under the acts of Congress of 1819 and 
1867, which have been' referred to, the sale of this 
reservation was utterly without authority of law. 

But, in the judgment of the committee, it has 
been deemed no less a fault—‘indeed, has been 
regarded by the committee as a grave official 
fault—that the. Secretary of War should have 
attempted the sale without first consulting with 
persons in.superior military command, and con¬ 
nected with the defence of this most dangerous 
frontier, and one that so freshly had been the 
scene of Indian atrocities unknown in the recent 
settlement of any part of the West. But yet it 
was unknown to any officer of the whole service, 
until Fort Snelling had been silently sold, in this 
manner, from under' their verj feet. The com¬ 
mittee does not attempt to bring in question his 
superior authority over ail matters in his Depart¬ 
ment, but yet his duties are' esteemed principally 


the' official opinion of his immediate-predecessor, 
recently expressed, and of the superior anny offi¬ 
cer in charge of the subject of-supplies, was 
brought to the notice of Secretary Floyd. It was 
part of a recent report of General Jes.up, that this 
and two or three other reservations were of the 
value of $1,00OjOOO,a,nd enough to provide posts 
for the defence of the whole frontier. The neces¬ 
sity of caution in making the sale had been par¬ 
ticularly noticed. These views had been enforced 
hy a regent report of Secretary Davis,, and unu¬ 
sual caution’ urged, in order to secure the Gov- 


the propriety of the sale of Fort Snelling. This 
task has already been well done by my colleague 
from Vermont; but I content myself with con¬ 
demning this rash aiid improvident act of the 
Department of War, by the opinions of the 


“ You will examine Fort Snelling with refer¬ 
ence to its being retained as a military depot 
for the use of the Government.” 

He thus delegated the discretion to them, not 


proper or not. At the very time, the post was 
garrisoned. That it was 'not useless, is shown 
by the further fact that that garrison was con¬ 
tinued, and is yet kept up; and on the 9th day 
of March, 1858, there were, according to Major 
Martin, two companies of infantry there, besides 
hundreds of animals—mules, horses, and oxen— 
for the use of the service. Even in midwinter, the 
Secretary of War had not determined that Fort 
Snelling was useless, but inquired of Gen. Scott, 
who told him that he cqnld not conveniently dis¬ 
pense with it until in autumn next, apd not until 
the establishment of other posts. Still more: 
when the deliberations of the committee were 
drawing to a close, as if still perplexed on this 
subject, he sent abroad a military commission to 
Fort Snelling, for the purpose of examining and 
reporting upon the necessity and advantage of 
maintaining Fort Snelling as a military depot. 
Gen. Harney was withdrawn, by special orders, 
on the 28th day of April last, from his march on 
Utah, for the purpose of going to Fort Snelling,- 
and presiding over a military'commission to set¬ 
tle this vexed question. What the conclusions 
of that board, acting at the instance of their mil¬ 
itary superior, holding in his single hand the 
fortune and honor of all of them, would be, no¬ 
body could doubt. The report of this extraor¬ 
dinary military commission, sent out for the pur¬ 
pose of finding out whether it was sensible to 
retain Fort Snelling and the reservation, almost 
a year after the Government had parted with the 
ownership of it, for the reason that it was no 
longer of any use, was presented to the House 


the commission is not given. I take the liberty 
of supposing that it was for the purpose of satis¬ 
fying the stUl doubting but inquiring mind of the 
Secretary of War. It may have been to operate 
on the House on this very subject of inquiry. At 
least, presenting, it here was meant to have that 
effect. The gentleman from Virginia was so sen¬ 
sible of the indecorum of this extraordinary pro¬ 
ceeding on the part of the Secretary of War, that 
he took pains to say he thought he would not 
himself have done so. But here his sensibility 
stopped, and the country owes it to him that he 
obtained this military report from the Secretary 
of War, because it could only be obtained from 
his office, and asked the House the civility of 


tent to sell it under that law, and that the act 
of March 3, 1857, was not necessary in order to 
confer this power on the Secretary of War. The 
gentleman from Virginia is mistaken-in this, if 
I may be permitted to apply such a word to him, 
for want of a better. The foundation of Fort 
Snelling was laid on the.10th day of September^ 
1820 ; nor, although from that time it continued 
to, be occupied as a post, was the military reser¬ 
vation belonging to it distinguished and sepa¬ 
rated from the public domain until 1838. For 
many years it had been the principal, almost the 
only, defence of the frontier, and stood between 
the settlements and countless savages that roam¬ 
ed over the plains beyond it. Other military 
positions had been established, depending on it; 
Fort Ripley higher up on the Mississippi, and 
Fort Ridgely to the southwest, on the Minne¬ 
sota, deriving supplies and troops from it. The 
gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burnett] dis¬ 
claimed that it had been recently used as a post 
of supplies, forgetting the testimony of Major 
Martin, assistant quartermaster, and stationed 
for the previous two years at Fort Snelling, that 
“ it had been the practice of the Government to 
furnish Forts Ridgely and Ripley from Fort Snel¬ 
ling. Only one instance had occurred,” he said, 
“ in that time, where supplies had gone directly 
from St. Louis.” Nor had it lost its importance. 
But a few weeks before the Secretary of War 
directed the sale of the post and reservation at 
Fort Snelling, Indian outrages, marked by the 
worst atrocity of savage hostilities, had occur¬ 
red within half a dozen days’ march of it, and 
the population beyond was flying for safety from 
the' frontier to the thicker settlements in the 
neighborhood of the Mississippi. William J. 
i Cullen, Esq., superintendent of Indian affairs for 
the northern superihtendency, in his report of 


I thank the gentleman from Virginia for having 
furnished this proof of the continued indecision 
of the Secretary of War. It makes complete my 
argument, that up to the time of ordering this 
commission in April last, he had not himself de¬ 
cided that Fort Snelling was useless, and ready 
to be abandoned. At first he directed-its sale, 
without having determined that.it could be dis¬ 
pensed with, having delegated the whole func¬ 
tion of his official discretion.on the subject to his 
fellow-townsman, Mr. Heiskell, and to Major 
Eastman. He afterwards caused it to be. con¬ 
tinuously occupied as a military post, notwith¬ 
standing it had been sold many months before, 
for the only reason the law allows, that it was 
then useless. Steele and his successful associ¬ 
ates being the owners of the fort- and reserva¬ 
tion, and, as they say, entitled to possession from 
the 2d day of July last, the Secretary of War. 
still continued its occupation as the principal 
winter quarters of the Northwest, for troops and 
trains, and horses and cattle. He .was not even 
decided in midwinter, but asked General Scott, 


daily in providing a minimum which should be 
up to the value of the property. In addition to 
this, the improvident and lawless sale of that 
part of the reservation adjoining Minneapolis, 
which had-a short time before been detached by 
law from the same reservation, and brought to 
market, admonished him of the importance of 
rare sagacity,• caution, and 'judgment, in officers 
appointed to this, duty. 

Then followed the brief transaction. Early 
in April, 1857, without, advice, without seeking 
advice, from any persons connected with the 
military service, Secretary Floyd sent Major. 
Eastman to Minnesota, to survey and subdivide 
the\Fort Snelling reservation, with a view of 
bringing it to sale. Eastman’s instructions were 
limited, to making the survey, for the Secre¬ 
tary of War told him that he would afterwards 
send another person to make the sale. At the 
same time, Mather and Schell, for some inscru-' 
table reason, suddenly appeared at Washington. 
They at once learned, what no one else knew, and 
what could only have been known at the Depart¬ 
ment of War, that the Fort Snelling reservation 
was about to be sold, and entered into a mutual 
combination to buy the post and its thousands 
of adjoining acres—not to occupy, for Mather, a 
citizen and Senator of New York, and, by the 
Statement of the Secretary of War, a highly-re- 
Bpectable individual, only wanted an invest¬ 
ment; and Mr. Schell, who is also a citizen of 
New York, and a Senator, with a larger public 
spirit, wished to buy it, as he afterwards ex¬ 
pressed a willingness to buy the Capitol, for the 
profit of the thing. How did these favored indi¬ 
viduals know that Fort Snelling was to be sold, 
to induce them into Such a combination, when it 
was unknown to'everybody else ? Soon after, in 
■the same month of April, Dr. Graham, of Lex¬ 
ington, Virginia, ambitions, though without 
money, of an investment in Minnesota, stops at 
Washington on his way, and asks his particular 
friend, the Secretary of War, the modest question, 
if he has anything out West to be done for his 
Department, .that will pay? The Secretary an¬ 
swers, “Nothing, unless you will sell some' Old 
forts.” The. gentleman. from Virginia [Mr. 
Letchor] has expressed a high sense of the 
ability and character of Mr. Graham. His 
shrewdness is not doubted. The defence of a 
transaction that has plundered the Government 
of hundreds of thousands, and changed a princi¬ 
pal Northwestern defence into private ownership, 
is put'onfy on'presumptions of character. All 
the parties in connection with it have had their 
advocates. Dr. Graham is defended by one 
gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Letcher,] and 
Mr. Heiskell by another, [Mr. Hopkins ;]„whiie 
the Secretary of War exalts Mr. Mather. Schell' 
dwells in the security of his own invulnerable 
mail.’ The public has suffered in its tender 
points of military defence and money; but these 
gentlemen argue, that the public loss is mitiga¬ 
ted, from having been occasioned by an associa¬ 
tion of very honest gentlemen. On the same 
evening, Grahain is brought in conjunction, by an 
extraordinary chanee, with Mather and Schell. 
None of them can explain the accident; but, sud¬ 
denly, these three persons.are melted into the 
same combination, and the valuable public prop¬ 
erty of Fort'Snelling, more than a thousand miles 
away, is the object. But' there is a condition to 
the admission of Dr. Graham. He is to unite 
Franklin Steele .in the transaction. Mr. Steele 
has long been the army sutler at that post, and 
is now the only resident on that large reserva¬ 
tion; and the forthcoming instructions of the 
Department of War will require that any settlers 
on the reservation shall be provided for by the 
commissioners that make the. sale. Such an 
instruction means Franklin Steele, and nofiody 
else. Bow does this triumvirate, in advance of 
“ the rest of mankind,” get the information that 
the instructions of the Secretary of War will take 
care of Mr. Franklin'Steele, as a particular ward 
of the Government, and" make it important for 
the success of their plans to unite him in the 
combination? Dr. Graham accepts the eon-> 


The arrangement of the public defences must be 
made and kept up on system, and the details of 
defence must be supervised by.persons in actual 
military service. The carelessness of the Secre¬ 
tary of War, in this instance, is shown in the 
fact, that while • under his authority the sale .of 
Fort Snelling and the reservation was being 
made, under the same authority, by his own 
authority, the first pfficer in command under Gen. 
Seott was at the same time- in Minnesota, in 
the midst of thousands of unfriendly Indians, 
reinforcing one post, re-establishing another, and 
making additional posts, all to be made dependent 
on Fort Snelling. But this subject has already 
be6n examined by the committee, in its views 
already submitted, and I shall not press it further. 

The next subject is the fitness and competency 
of the commissioners appointed to make the sale. 
The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burnett], has 
done the committee injustice in supposing it in¬ 
tended to wrong the good name of Major East¬ 
man. Nothing of the kind has been meant or 
said. The utmost complaint against him was 
, his extreme unfitness for the particular duty he 
was acting in, in no manner questioning his good 
conduct and ability in his proper province of 
.duty. But he was out of place. He confessed 
it; and the objection is not to Major Eastman 
.tor performing a duty to which he had been com¬ 
manded by his superior, but against the Secre¬ 
tary of War for not selecting agents qualified for 
' this particfilar office, and having the rare ability, 
under the necessities of the occasion, of. provi¬ 
ding that the public interest should not suffer. 
Perhaps, as much might be said of the merit of 
Mr. Heiskell, though he seems to have acted 
without any definite purposes of good or evil. 
It was a weakness in Major Eastman, after hav¬ 
ing stated, in his official report, that the over¬ 
flowed lands along the rivers were of no value, 
to wish to buy afterwards, on the same-river 
shore, city blocks of a half dozen acres, at thou¬ 
sands of dollars. But the committee has ingen¬ 
uously allowed for the contagious speculation 
that afterwards caught him, and does not in any 
manner ascribe this act to considerations affect¬ 
ing the propriety of bis conduct - at the time of 
the sale. Mr. Heiskell is not to be described. 
It is'true, as shown hy the evidence, that the 
Secretary of War appointed, to make sale of a 
valuable public property, worth hundreds of 
thousands of dollars, two commissioners, who 
did not even know the law under which they 
acted, the manner of subdividifig and making 
sales of public lands, and the minutias of busi¬ 
ness in this department, indispensable to a rea¬ 
sonable performance of their duty. They accord¬ 
ingly first sold the Fort Snelling reservation, of 
several thousafid acres in bulk, when they were 
only authorized ta sell- in the well-known legal 
subdivisions of forties, eighties, and quarters. 
They made this extraordinary sale on time, and 
reported to the Secretary of. War the ability .of 
Mr. Steele to give security, when the law allowed 
the sale to be made for cash ODly. 

The law demanded publicity as a first condi¬ 
tion of the sale ; hut they sold secretly, and with¬ 
out advertising, and, with a studied purpose, hid 
the transaction for weeks from the community 
living in the neighborhood, most anxious and 
most interested, and altogether unknown, until 
the meritorious Mather telegraphed the confirma¬ 
tion of it by the Secretary of War to Steele, to 
the astonishment of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and 
St. Anthony. They sold with the agreement that 
[ the Government should “ make a deed ” pn the 
payment of the first instalment, when the law 
expressly forbade it, except on the full and final 
payment of the purchase-money. Steele dis¬ 
claimed that he had any claim as a pre-emplion- 
er, legal or equitable; but the commissioners 
-had extraordinary reasons for treating him as 
such, and for that cause preferred him as the 
.purchaser of the whole reservation. The pre¬ 
emption law forfeits every pre-emption right 
where a settlement on the land ceases,, or where 
it has heen sold. Bat the commissioners wit¬ 
nessed a pretended transaction, in. violation of 
this just law, between McKenzie and Steele, and 
reported the fact to the Secretary of War as a 
consideration for confirming the sale, because 
Mckenzie would then have no claim upon the 
Government; when, in fact, McKenzie was with¬ 
out such claim, and when, ‘in fact, no sach 
arrangement as had been reported had been 
made. They even innocently believed that a 
pre-emption right lawfully extended over a thou- 


ords of any public office. Heiskell sunk into 
absolute nonsense. He says: 

“ I remarked to Steele that I looked upon the 
‘ sale about like this : 

“ 5 If the sale had been made to anybody else, 

‘ the Black Republicans in Congress would have 
‘ been unscrupulous enough to have given you 
‘ $5Q;000 for your buildings. You are a Demo- 
‘ crat, it is true; but for all that, the Black Re- 
‘ publicans would have given you $50,0.00 for 
‘ your buildings; so that L looked upon the sale 
‘ as, in reality, made for thirty or forty-thousand 
‘ dollars more than the price named.’ ” 

This is not sense. It is absolute, paltry, un- 
mitigable nonsense, to be got on the modest ex¬ 
pectation of four or five thousand dollars a year. 
Nothing is right. Everything is done wrong. 
And such are the agents employed by the Depart¬ 
ment of War to determine the military import¬ 
ance of Fort Snelling, and to manage the public ' 
riches Sufficient, according to General Jesup, for 
the defence of the lives and property along thou¬ 
sands of miles of frontier! Scott, Jesup, Persi- 
fer F. Smith, passed by, and questions of public 
defence put in the safe keeping of William King 
Heiskell! It may well be supposed that such 
counsels might lead to the winter campaign, which 
history promises to make immortal, of thousands 
of troops left, a thousand miles from supplies, to 
freeze and starve in the mountains about Fort 
Bridger. 

Of this extraordinary sale, the modes by which 
it was conducted are the most extraordinary. 
The importance of the post and of the reserva¬ 
tion, and of other reservations like it, had often 
been a matter of consideration in the Department 
of War. The means of protecting such large in¬ 
terests were not difficult. If practice and prece¬ 
dent were wanting, the suggestions of common 
sense at once proposed a means pf keeping the 
.public from loss. The gentleman from Virginia 
and the gentleman from Kentucky, and various 
other gentlemen; seem to think that 'it was easy 
in this instance to form combinations by which 
the Government would be defrauded. The-word 
“ combination ” is alarming. ■ It was the perpet¬ 
ual nightmare of Mr. Heiskell. The gentleman 
from Kentucky particularly has referred to the 
improvident sale of that part of the Fort Snelling 
reservation in the neighborhood of Minneapolis, 
now. worth thousands of dollars per acre, sold a 
few years ago at Stillwater. Why, the majority 
of the committee has referred t6 this very act of 
improvidence and lawlessness as a reason why 
the Secretary of War was bound to unusual cau¬ 
tion, in order to prevent the remainder of the res¬ 
ervation from being sold at a sacrifice. But he 
will please remembef that that portion of the res¬ 
ervation had already been by law detached from 
the Fort Snelling reservation, and added to the 
common stock of public lands, giving the right 
of settlement at onee, as upon other public lands— 
a right which Is never acknowledged on a mili¬ 
tary reservation. In that instance, that very 
right of settlement made inducements to combi¬ 
nations. In this instance, there was no right of 
settlement, and conibinattoh was. impossible. In¬ 
deed, the Government title could never be divest¬ 
ed until the public had first received an adequate 


was probable. Though asserted by Heiskell and 
Eastman, each upon the authority of the other, it 
is indignantly denied by ail who had the medns 
of knowing the public' feeling m the vicinity at 
the time of the sale. 


‘ bination against the Government, exclude 
. ‘ competition, and bring loss on the Governmen 
I This brings the inquiry back to the point 
, the argument of the distinguished gentlem 
from Virginia, [Mr. Faulkner,] that the pe 
tions of three hundred and -sixty-six people 
Minnesota—the uncorrupted people, as he piet 
i antl ff oa Us them—were here, in addition to t 
| report of the military commission, modestly : 

I gesting to us now the confirmation of this i 
remarkable sale, whereby, by reason of an inc 
gent credit, Mather, Schell, Graham, and Ste 
on an, investment of $30,000, can now gc : ~ 
market and realize $500,000 on their ba: 

It can well be conceived, that after the profoni 
judgment of Mr. Heiskell on the military impoi 
ance of retaining Fort Snelling, the Secretary 
War might feel it of . consequence to detach tl 
public heroes now on their march to Utah, Ge 
Harney at the head, for the sake of putting 
rest a question of no great consequence, exce 
to .the reputation of the Secretary, a year aft 
the Fort Snelling reservation had been sol 
Bn't it is not so plain how these extraordina 
petitions to confirm this extraordinary sale we 
inspired, without looking at the papers thei 
selves. The gentleman from Virginia broug 
them here, and asked them to be printed. I 
knows the reason for it, and at whose instan 
it- was done. 

The petitions are all in the same langu: 
Most of them are in the same handwriting. 1 
leading and imposing signatures are registe 
and receivers of land offices, United States m 
shals for the Territory and district of Minnesc 
Territorial justices, surveyors, postmasters, 

Of course, they are in favor of the confirmatii 
of the sale. The most imposing one is head* 
by H. H. Sibley, who subscribes himself “ Go- 
ernor elect of the State of Minnesota,” and wh 
by the evidence, has an interest in thirty acn 
Of the most valuable part of the reservatio 
which may be fairly quoted at a thousand do 
lars per acre. Of course, he is in favor of a co 
firmation of the sale, and “protests against a 
action of Congress to the contrary, and submi 
his statement expressive of his views thereon 
The gentleman from Virginia may well feel prot 
of such auxiliaries in his gallant defence. 

The rest of the transaction, and that up 
which the committee has felt confident in c 
daring the invalidity of this sale, is made pla 
hy the proofs. Mather was foremost in the i 
vention of the means by which this outrage 
the public was done. He was present at t 
outset. Schell’s notion of morals rose only 
the “profit of the thing.” Mr. Mather thus'o' 
tamed an endorser. With an appetite for profi 
as the reward of the virtues of political life, bo! 
were at Washington, waiting for something i 
turn up. In an inscrutable manner, they gaim 
from the Department of War the mysterio 
knowledge that the Fort Snelling reservation w 
to be sold. It is singular that their attentt 
was turned in that direction. Then followf 
Dr. Graham,- bent on making investments wit! 
out money, and with the same hearty appeti 
for Fort Snelling. These three gentlemen mt 
he' supposed to have been drawn together 1 
moral affinities, for the conference, and subs 
quent combination to buy Fort Snelling, is on 
explicable on this reason. Then, the importan 
of embracing Steele becomes apparent to thei 
because the instructions of the War Depar 
ment—mysterious knowledge—were to embrai 
Mr. Steele. Then, Graham is dispatched to Mil 
nesota, afterwards returns, reports his success l 
Mather at New York, and reaches Washi ‘ 


partment of War furnished examples by which 
they Could be successfully met. Not this only, 
but the Department of War furnished the only 
safe precedents by which such sales co'uld be con¬ 
ducted ; for the reason that military, reservations, 
being chosen because they are sightly and valu¬ 
able positions, before being brought to sale are 
usually retained by the Government, bn the verge 
of the frontier, until population has crowded 
densely around them, and. they have become 
greatly appreciated in value. Then, it is not rea¬ 
sonable that they should be settled and pre-emp¬ 
ted as other public lands ; and, being thus val¬ 
uable, the Government has a profit in their re¬ 
tention, and, in order to secure their full value, 
great caution and judgment, are necessary in 
making the sale. 

The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Burnett] 
has argued that the danger of making combina- 


public safety is to make sales secretly, as in thi 
instance. If that gentleman in fact respects, a 
he pretends to do, the opinions of the Sec 
retary of War, he will find himself at one 
in antagonism with that distinguished fiioc 
tionary; for, within two days 6f the time tha 


blushing with the fresh honor of his commissi' 
to Minnesota. In this way Heiskell is reward' 

for past political services, bat short of hir '-'- 

ations. In the same time, Mather’s appi 
to Fort Ripley sends him necessarily past 
gates of Fort Snelling. Heiskell and Eastmi 
are present, devising modes of opposing and di 
feating combinations. Two or three short •’ 
of public service there, and Heiskell and I 
man are caugh't in the trap of Mather, Schel 
Graham, and Steele, and the public is at r - ■■ 
plundered of hundreds of thousands of its wei 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Faulkner 
on yesterday, in recounting the story of th 
transaction, was pleased to speak of it, if I m 
derstood him right, as an official.blunder. If 
am correct in that, the conclusion of the majc 
ity, as expressed in its report, avers no mo 
and he, in turn, has been faithless to the inqnii 
committed to him, in not having said so mue 
in his report. 

Mr. FAULKNER. The gentleman will remen: 


House, the Secretary of War, having occasion to 
make sale of the Fort Armstrong reservation on 
Rock Island, adopted the very recommendations 
of the majority of the committee, in utter con¬ 
tempt of the opinions held by the gentleman 
from Kentucky. The advertisement -will be found 
in the Washington Union of April 29. It will be 
geen to-be of that date, and subscribed by John 
B. Floyd, Secretary of War. This advertisement 
states that sealed proposals will be received at 
the War Department until the 31st day of May, 
for parts of “not less than one legal subdivision 
‘ of the unsold land of the ‘ island of Rock Island,’ 
‘ in the State of Illinois, heretofore reserved for 
‘ military purposes.” The descriptions and areas 
of the unsold tracts for which proposals are in¬ 
vited, are set out by catalogue. No parcel of the 
descriptions exceeds fifty acres, and -then occur 
the following specifications of purchase: 

“ Bids will be received until 12 o’clock, M., of 
‘ the 31st day of May, at which hour all then 
‘ before the Department will be opened. 

“ Bids will be received for the purchase of the 
‘ lands in gross, or for separate parcels, as above 
‘ described; the Department reserving to itself 
‘ the right to accept or reject either or both, as 
‘ may be deemed most advantageous to the Gov- 


mi official blunder. 

Mr. PETTIT. I stand corrected, having i 
lo opportunity of examining a full report of 
-emarks, and not catching his words with f“' ! ~ 


der: The facts themselves are singular. Ther 
is no law that indicates, or that attempts to i 
cate, that Fort Snelling was to be sold in 
summer of 1857. The actof 1857 no moremer 
Fort Snelling, than it meant the defences of 
entry of the port of New York, or Charleston, r 
Boston, or New Orleans. It meant just what 
said-—a large discretion in the Secretary of Wai 
to, be applied on proper occasions. 

It is singular, in this connection, that, sc‘ 
after Mather and Schell were attracted here, 
reasons they can best explain, they were awi 
of this fact, that could only have been comu 
nicated by some person in connection with th 
Department of War; that Graham should has 
been combined with them ; that they should has 


“ Proposals should he sealed, and- endorsed, 
‘ ‘ proposals for the purchase of the island of 
‘ Rock Island.’ 

“ Payment to be made in cash to the Assistant 
‘ Treasurer at St. Louis, or to the Treasurer at 
‘ Washington, within fifteen days after the ac- 
‘ ceptance of the bids, and receipts transmitted 
‘ immediately to this Department.” 


nor any other army officer any such question 
till then. General Scott told him it could not 
be dispensed with till next autumn. If Fort 
Snelling was useless, why has the Secretary of 
War been using it ? Why ask General Seott at 
all, if that question had already been determined, 
before authorizing Heiskell and Eastman to sell 
it in May last? Why. ask General Seott, last 
winter, when he did not think his opinion of any 
importance before making the sale ? And why, 
still later, did the Secretary allow himself- to- 


Mr. Steele. Thus, -Graham, Mather, Schell, • and 
Steele, have the only knowledge that the reser¬ 
vation is to be sold, and have'already effected a 
combination to buy; Graham investing his char¬ 
acter, Mather and: Schell the money, and Steele, 
the singular advantage of having lived , on the 
reservation as army sutler. 

In the mean time, Mr. Heiskell, of Abingdon, 
, Virginia, has been refreshing the Secretary of 
War with a recital of his political services, and 
asking for an appointment—some good office. One 
that will pay, worth not less than four of five 
thousand dpllars a year. The Secretary of War 
writes him to come on to Washington. He re¬ 
ceives an appointment to make sale of the Fort 
Spelling reservation with reluctance, because he 
is disappointed in not getting five per cent, .com¬ 
missions on the sale; but now, from modesty, 


sion of 4th May, 1858, appointed by himself, de¬ 
termine the vexed question, unless for the reason 
that it was undetermined, in the Department of 
War, until then ? And why send abroad a com¬ 
mission, in April, 1858, when Heiskell and Major 
Eastman were enough to settle the question in 
May, 1857 ? The acts of the Secretary condemn 
him overwhelmingly for disposing of this import¬ 
ant military post in violation of law,-while it 
was then kept, is kept now, and for some time 
must be kept up, for military uses, and the 'effect 
has been to turn the Government out of an im- 


and, for the first time, the name of Major East¬ 
man is thought of, and put in commission. But 
Heiskell is the principal, obtaining first the ap¬ 
pointment, then advising the appointment of some 
other person with him ; and, as he himself tes¬ 
tifies, recommending the manner of sale,inwhich 
Major Eastman complacently concurs. The ar¬ 
rival of Mr. Heiskell at Washington is signal¬ 
ized by the return of Dr. Graham from Minne¬ 
sota, in company with Mr. Mather, who has been 
taken up at New. York. The unsuspecting Heis¬ 
kell proceeds with Dfi. Graham on his way. to 
Minnesota, communicates to him his business, 
makes him familiar with the official instructions 
under which he is to act. It cannot be doubted 
that, i’nthe progress of this journey,, the capable 
Dr. Graham instructed the artless and untravel- 
Ied Mr. Heiskell: on all important matters con,-. 
•nected with his duty—how the Government, 
might he, wronged by combinations, the import¬ 
ance of keeping his counsels secret, and all other 
1 things that were useful, to keep him under the 
private management of the combination. Of 


sand acres, and perhaps indefinitely. ' The gentle¬ 
man from Kentucky [Mr. Burnett] says “ no ” to 
this, and quotes the statement of the committee 
as one of two blunders he has been pleased to 
impute to me as the organ of the committee in 
expressing its opinions in the report. I respect¬ 
fully submit that that usually cautious gentle¬ 
man is himself mistaken, and in proof of it I 
quote confidently from the report of the sale made 
by the commissioners to the Secretary of War : 

“ Upon questioning Mr. Steele, he very frankly 
1 said that he did not go. on the reservation, 

‘ neither did-he make or purchase improvements 
‘ upon the same, with the expectation of having 
‘ the pre-emption right extended to him; and we 
‘ could' not come to the conclusion that he should 
‘ have the right to purchase the lands covering 
‘ his improvements aM$1.25 per acre. It is true 
‘ that his improvements have cost- a large 
‘ amount; hut then, for each separate and valu- 
‘ able one to permit him to purchase one hun- 
‘ dred and sixty acres, the amount of land he 
‘ would be enabled to obtain, at that price, would 
1 amount to nearly one thousand acres, or one- 
• ‘ seventh of the reservation.” 

Let this decide, the question of accuracy be¬ 
tween -us. The commissioners • attempted to 
agree with Steele in regard to the possession ; as 
if, after a military site bad been sold, for the 
reason that it was useless, any residuary discre¬ 
tion remained'with any one. They sold on 
credit, they say, because “ Steele wished to pur¬ 
chase in that way.” 

Let me here correct another error imputed to 
the committee by the gentleman from Kentucky; 
for with these two he exhausted KiS fault-find¬ 
ing. It is objected that Major Eastman, in the 
report of the nlajorify, is said not to have known 
the difference between a private and a secret 
sale. The language of the gentleman from Ken¬ 
tucky is, “ not one word of it.” My answer is, 
that Major Eastman, in his testimony, and in, 
connection with the particular subject of not 
letting, any one know that the sale was being 
made, said: “ We did not advertise, because it 
then would not have been a private sale.” Heis- 
kell’s. language is; “ If it had been advertised, 
it would have been a public sale.” Both little 
seemed to think that the law required that a 
. knowledge, of the sale should be made public. 

Such a variety and magnitude of official blun¬ 
ders cannot be found, tt is believed, in the rec- 


his conduct, and convince' me that his action now 
is right, and that the’ gentleman from Kentucky 
is wrong. When the Fort Dearborn reservation 
at Chicago was brought to sale in 1839, Secre¬ 
tary Poinsett prescribed the same course. The 
population, within a ra’dius of half a dozen miles, 
was then less than five thousand—not one-sixth, 
of the population now living in equal vicinity to 
Fort Snelling. In that instance, the sale occur¬ 
red in’the midst of great pecuniary distress. In this 
instance, speculation was feverish, money easy, 

. and prices extravagant. That a full price was not 
realized at the sale of the reservation, at Fort 
Snelling, is due only to carelessness and uncon- 1 
cem in not making proper provisions for it. In 
that instance, less than fifty-five acres of land' 
realized to the Government a net profit, exclu¬ 
sive of expenses,, exceeding one hundred thou¬ 
sand dollars. In the judgment of the gentleman 
from Kentucky, it is perhaps a'public calamity 
that Mr. Heiskell was not present to manage the 
sale of the reservation at Fort Dearborn. * 

In the sale of Fort Snelling, so sooi as the 
commissioners had determined, against all usage 
and propriety, that they wonlc] net sell the Fort 
Snelling reservation in parcels, so as to enable 
persons of small means to buy, as so many de-. 
sired to do, but one thing remained ; and that 
was, to get the best price, The minority of the 
committee rests .on the evidence of some wit¬ 
nesses that $90,0.00 was an adequate price. 
What they have said I esteem-of little import¬ 
ance, as I am confident it is little worthy of- 
credit, for the reason, principally, that the wit¬ 
nesses had but little means of judgment. Some 
of them had never been on the reservation; 
some of them had only crossed tt in a carriage 
drive from St. Paul to St. Anthpny; and the 
manner in which, by interested parties, they 
were ingeniously brought before the committee,. 
doeB not add to their credit. But I dismiss this. 
The true question then was, what could the Gov¬ 
ernment get for it, if put up properly to sale ? 
There is no difficulty in the answer: The testi¬ 
mony is demonstrative, that-at that very time, 
at least four hundred thousand dollars could 
have been realized from the sale. Eveh the par¬ 
ties themselves, when put'-to their oaths; do- not 
express themselves willing to dispose of their in¬ 


come from that Department, to embrace Franl 
lin Steele, and nobody else, and that be shout 
have been brought into the combination; thr 
Graham should go out for the purpose; t) 
Graham should return at the moment the Co 
mission was to go into the hands of Heiskel 
empowering him, with Major Eastman, sili 
and secretly to dispose of one of the most in 
portant defences of the Government, unknown t 
everybody, and without consultation with supr 
riop army officers, on whom the Secretary of Wi 
must, principally rely to advise him in the execi 
tion of duties connected with the field. It ; 
singular that such a person as Heiskell was ar 
pointed to so important a trust. It is singul 
that Mather shobld obtain a kindred appoint 
ment, in the same section, on the succeedin 
day. It is singular that, of oar whole people 
Mather should, of the Secretary’s own choice 
receive that kindred appointment. General J< 
up, in order to secure the Government agai 
loss, had recommended the adoption - of a m 
mum, which should not be less than the 
value of the reservations ; and it is no less sin 
gular that, with an offer on the files of the De 
partment of War for the Fort Snelling reaerv* 
tion at $1S per acre, the Secretary should ha 
adopted a minimum of $7.50 per acre; and it 
no less so, that while, at one time, Mather, qulc 
in gaining the knowledge that the sale of th 
reservation had been confirmed to Steele, wa 
telegraphing to him that fact, the Hon. Rober 
Smith, soon after, at the War Office, proteste 
against the fairness of such a sale, and that, o 
the next day, it was confirmed by Secretar 
Floyd; but that, under such circumstances, th 
disastrous and shameless result followed, is i 
no manner singular. 

However these facts , may affect the Secretar 
of War, it is conclusive, from these facts, th: 
Mather, Schell, Graham, and Steele, conspired i 
a transaction against the known policy of th 
Government, disposing, as they well knew, c 
one of its most important defences, violating lai 
and usage in regard to the sale of public lands 


the-rest, at doable the price. The purchasing 
company has subdivided a single seotion, only 
six hundred and forty acres, of the whole reser¬ 
vation, into city lots ; and has sold and is quo¬ 
ting that part only, at more than half a ipillron 
dollars. The partner of Mr. Steele, Mr. Prince, 
soon after the sale, offered' a detailed account of 
the value of the reservation, to .Mr. Matthew 
Johnson, now United States marshal of the north¬ 
ern district of Ohio, at the larger figures of 
$1,400,000. From such facts as these, the com¬ 
mittee has been warranted in declaring, as it has 
done iu its resolution, now suhinifted to the 
House, “ that provision for and management of 
‘ the sale were so negligently, carelessly, and in- 
‘ judiciously made, as to induce a successful corn- 


fraud on the Government. 

Froffi such considerations as these, the com 
rnittee, in the discharge of ita duty, has har 1 - 
alternative left but to characterize it in 
manner. If, on the part of the Secretary of'., 
it is a blunder, tt has, in its consequences, t 
dignity of crime. The purchasers, at least, i 
complicated in fraud, and the duty of the Go 
ernment is to declare an abandonment of f 
sale. To these arguments, and to.the solid 1: 
on, which these conclusions are based, the m:' 
nority of the committee, though complaining t 
faults, wrong quotations, and wrong conclusion! 
have made no answer. No single word of repl; 
has been, made to any of the specifications ii 
sisted on by the majority of the committee, ui 
less to the first, which asserts, that in makinj 
this sale the Secretary of War acted without au 
thority of law. Even the argument of the gentle 
man from Virginia, as it is stated on the fifty 
fourth, page of his report, admits this, but insi 
only that the discretion of the Secretary is i 

iimiteS and beyond question. Sir, if I- 

bend rightly the authority of this Hoqse, - 
as tt provides the means for revenue, is likewis 
authorized to prescribe the manner of its dis 
bursement, this transaction is not above its ir 
quiry. I do not speak of its power of impeaci 
ment, which, if applicable to this case, is clea - 
within the competency of the body, hut in tl 
other sense, that it is especially the guardian i 
the public riches, and may at all times iuqui; 
how the resources from which its revenues a 
derived are wasted by weakness, fault, or erimi 
The badges of fraud are over this whole, trans 
action, if not in its inception, at least at its em 

Mr. Speaker, I am admonished, as I proceei 
that I have entered on the last minute of ti— 
allowed for this argument. Other topics mul 
ply before me, some of which have, so far, escap 
I my notice ; but now, having done this duty a 
well as I might, I leave the question for the ac 
' tion of the House. 






